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The youthful looking chaplain on our cover is Lieutenant Colonel 
James McMahon of the Indianapolis Archdiocese, affectionately 
known by his former school-fellows as “Mix.” Father McMahon, 
as a chaplain in the National Guard, was on maneuvers so long 
before shipping out that he was wondering if he would ever see 
action. But he has seen plenty of it since. From New Orleans 
he passed through the Panama Canal on his way to Oahu, 
Hawaii, and after six months there he moved on to New Guinea 
for five more months. Here he says “the rain was constant, the 
rats large and omnipresent, the surroundings depressing, the 
natives lovable but hideous. The Fuzzie-Wuzzies were an in- 
spiration to our GI guys and to me. Their wholesome nature, 
their natural happiness, and high morality won’t be found among 
‘civilized’ people. If one of them in his travels is forced by 
hunger to pick up an odd coconut, he will eventually return it, 
regardless of time or distance.” 

Father McMahon was also at Leyte (which he didn’t enjoy) and 
is now on Luzon. His division, the “Avengers of Bataan” he 
says has the dubious distinction of killing more Japs and taking 
more prisoners than any other unit out there. This reputation 
was won at a cost. 

Father McMahon writes of Religion in the Army: 

“I am proud of our American Catholic boys. The parochial 
school is paying dividends. They attend Mass and they receive 
the Sacraments. It is to their credit that the Catholic chaplains 
are the more successful. An Army priest has to be busy—for 
the boys knock at his door. However, all in all, their Army 
religion is nothing more than a reflection of the home-front. 
There is no Religious Revival that I can observe. Our religious 
publications—many of them—grasp at any straw to publicize 
the great spiritual renaissance in the service. The spiritual 
awakening as I have seen it is quite limited and built on a 
foundation of sand... Jeep infiltration, enemy artillery and mor- 
tar fire are not an adequate substitute for the Baltimore Cate- 
chism. Religion in the Army is not a result of basic training 
or combat missions. It simply reflects the religion of the nation 
—and we know too well the religion of our nation.” 
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The St. Meinrad Seminary Honor Roll 








The following priests, alumni of St. Meinrad Seminary, are among the Chaplains laboring for our 
men in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
decorated for extraordinary courage and heroism. All have given a good account of themselves and 
St. Meinrad is proud of them. Should any of our readers notice an omission or error in this list, we shall 
appreciate being informed of it. 


Two have made the supreme sacrifice. Others have been 








ARMY 
NAME CLASS DIOCESE 
Altieri, Dominic ’40 Louisville 
Baltz, Alfred, O.S.B. ’33 St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
Boemicke, Roger 38 Louisville 
Brown, Robert 742 ~=Louisville 
Burgert, Bernard 32 ~=©Indianapolis 
Byrnes, William 34. Richmond 
Carrico, Austin 39 New Orleans 
Conway, Anthony 39 Indianapolis 
Diezeman, Albert 740 Indianapolis 
Dillenberg, Walter ’41 + +Lacrosse 
Donohue, Thomas ’41 Indianapolis 
Dorraugh, William 38 Indianapolis 
Doody, Timothy "42 Fort Wayne 
Dux, Victor, O.S.B. 28 St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
Early, Francis 27 ~=Indianapolis 
Emrich, Joseph 37 ~=Louisville 
Fields, Thomas 30 ~=Indianapolis 
Fournie, John 35 ~—s Belleville 
Frawley, John 36 «Fort Wayne 
Galvin, James 38 =©Indianapolis 
Gerdon, Bernard 38 Indianapolis 
Gleason, Patrick 38 §©Indianapolis 
Glick, Bernard 39 ~=— Louisville 
Grannan, Vincent *36 ~=©Indianapolis 
+ Hagan, Clarence 39 ~=Louisville 
Hartledge, William ’41 ~=Louisville 
Hinckley, Christopher ’39 Fort Wayne 
Hoover, Harry 39 ~=Indianapolis 
Imbus, Henry 32 = Cincinnati 
Jasinski, Alvin 37 + Fort Wayne 
Kraka, John ’35 Indianapolis 
Kupstas, Victor 33 =©6Scranton 
Laplace, Robert, O.S.B. ’35 St. Joseph’s Abbey 
Langan, Edward "40 ~=Peoria 
Langen, Richard 34 Indianapolis 
Laning, Daniel "24 Corpus Christi 
LeBlanc, John, O.S.B. ’385 St. Joseph’s Abbey 
Lyons, John 38 ~=—Louisville 
McMahon, James 36 ~=©Indianapolis 
McLoughlin, Anthony ’31 Indianapolis 
McSween, Charles ’40 Indianapolis 
Meder, James 39 ~=— Louisville 
O’Brien, John A. 38 Kansas City 
Osborne, Vincent 39 ~=— Louisville 


NAME CLASS DIOCESE 
Patrick, Maurice, 0.S.B.’33 St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
Phillips, Aloysius 37 + Fort Wayne 
Rausch, Earl ’40 ~=Louisville 
Ross, Charles *37 ~=— Indianapolis 
+ Scecina, Thomas ’35 Indianapolis 
Schafer, Leo 36 = Indianapolis 
Schellenberger, Leo 34 Indianapolis 
Spoelker, Bernard 33 ~=— Louisville 
Stuecker, Henry 38 = Louisville 
Sullivan, Ambrose 24 ~=Indianapolis 
Switzer, Ambrose 39 +=Fort Wayne 
Szot, John 38 Fort Wayne 
Vichuras, Ignatius 738 Fort Wayne 


Waldo, Cornelius, O.S.B. ’32 


St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
Walsh, Joachim, 0.S.B. ’37 


St. Meinrad’s Abbey 


Walsh, John 38 ~=©Indianapolis 
Wilberding, Carl 33 ~=Indianapolis 
NAVY 


Bordenet, Paul, M.M. ‘36 Maryknoll 
Borders, Donald ’40 Indianapolis 


Casey, Joseph ’42 ~=Indianapolis 

Gootee, Louis 32 ~= Indianapolis 

Herold, Carl 35 Indianapolis 

Knapp, Urban, 0.S.B. ’30 St. Meinrad’s Abbey 

Knight, Charles 36 = Indianapolis 

Maloney, Paul, C.S.P. '37 New York 

Manger, Vincent ’37 ~— Louisville 

Marchino, Louis 39 += Indianapolis 

Minton, Robert 38 =©Indianapolis 

Murphy, William 32 ~=— Louisville 

Reikas, Joseph 39 =Wichita 

Topmiller, Malo *39 +=Indianapolis 

Widolff, Morand 34 Indianapolis 

Wilson, Robert ’36 Owensboro 
AUXILIARY 

Behrman, Peter, O.S.B. ’23 St. Meinrad’s Abbey 

Boemicke, George 35 Owensboro 

Bosler, Raymond 38 =©Indianapolis 


Kilfoil, Msgr. Thomas ’29 Indianapolis 


Morrison, Msgr. Joseph ’18 Chicago 
Schoettlekotte, Charles °34 Evansville 
Stocker, Raymond 730 Corpus Christi 
Walde, John 22 + =Oklahoma City 
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Father Victor Dux, O.S.B., is with the 17th General Hospital in 
Italy. According to the latest tabulation, the number of pa- 


tients there was 1233. Father lost his mother since entering 


~% 
t 3 


Father Urban Knapp, O.S.B., our navy chaplain, is busy on Guam, 


the service. 


Advance Fleet Headquarters. His choir is broadcasting weekly 


¢ 


p 


from Guam. 


od 


4 


_ 
Father Maurice Patrick, O.S.B., has just shipped all unnecessary 
paraphernalia home from his station with the Air Force in 


Nevada, and is alerted for duty in the Pacific. 


Father Alfred Baltz, O.S.B., a veteran of the Italian campaign, is 
reported to have been transferred to India. For a while he 
and Father Victor were stationed close together in Italy. 


t $ 


Father Joachim Walsh, O.S.B., was granted a leave because of a 
head injury received when he was thrown from a Jeep while 
on maneuvers. This summer one of his duties, however, is to 


minister to a contingent of German Prisoners of War. 
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Father Cornelius Waldo, O.S.B., recently ad- 
vanced to the rank of Major, has lately 
featured in the news of all the Catholic 
papers. He delivered the address at the 
Mass of Thanksgiving for the safe return 
of WAC Corp. Margaret Hastings from 
the famed Shangri-la Valley. This was on 


June 28 in the Far East Service Command. 


It has pleased God to call to himself the 
father of Father Cornelius by a rather un- 
expected death-in Indianapolis. We re- 
commend his soul to the prayers of our 


readers. 
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OFFICIAL U.S. NAVY PHOTO 





The third annual solemn pontifical military field Mass at this U. S. Naval Training Center today 
brought together more than 10,000 Navy men of the Roman Catholic faith. Scenic Seneca Lake in the 
background and the green turf of the drill field made a dramatic setting for the service. The sermon was 
preached from in front of the specially constructed altar shown on the drill field, by the Most Rev. John 
F. O'Hara, C.S.C., Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Buffalo and former president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. e 
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Guadalcanal Conversion i 

and 

why 
O. A. Battista “4 
“sor 
HIS true story has to do with a colonel in days of counter-Japanese offensives will tell you, thes 

the United States Army Medical Corps, a_ the fighting on Guadalcanal was of the fiercest = 
Catholic chaplain, and hundreds of Catholic service- kind. Equipment and trained manpower were lack- Cath 
men whose war-torn bodies lie beneath plain white ing in those days, and the odds against our fighting —_ 
crosses on the blood-drenched fields of Guadalcanal. men were far greater then than they are now. dies. 
The following facts were given to me firsthand. One day, after many weeks of bloody combat, a . 
They did more than fill me with humility. They : : on & 
‘ : : weary colonel walked into the tent of the Catholic rt 

told me more effectively than anything I had heard Lectin attain to a te thamiied Guadal ¢ 
before that the Catholic religion is the “real” thing. ne Ae “thaw gperdmadingr egg emage in s 
“Genuine” is an inadequate Word for the appraisal li ofp ~ recagtongaetbicg Lap emenegi <p taaghiaietee orien our 
; . ; ; ife. Now, he was in charge of an open-air jungle with 

of a Faith which makes Catholic servicemen show naan ; . 
( F ospital. His face was weather-beaten, firm, and oin 

up as they do under fire, in the face of the most deadly serious. How could it be any other way? g 
hideous Japanese brutality, and even before the ’ ie “) 
uncompromising demands of death itself. Day in and day out, he had been performing fore 
The heavy-type headlines of Tarawa and Iwo operations on mutilated bodies the like of which expl 
Jima seem to make the one-time intense fighting most city doctors have never seen. Hard as he and ‘whe 
on Guadalcanal a bit hazy in the minds of most his small staff worked, it was impossible to keep be v 
of us, perhaps. But as any veteran of those early up with the number of major leg, stomach, me 
and head wounds which re- Cat] 

quired immediate surgical at- the 
tention. Young men, young A- on 

mericans, were dying before a for 
doctor could get to their side. It fait 
was hard, very hard, for even a help 
tough colonel to watch death som 
creep over the face of men whose Cat! 
lives had to be so mercilessly Anc 

expended. Throughout the course can 
of these unforgettable scenes, one as 
thing stood out sharply in the you 

mind of the colonel. It was the got 
way the chaplains scurried from bee 

man to man, giving verbal as- my 
sistance and encouragement to T 
the men. jus’ 
At times, he wished that they to. 

were surgeons armed with life- the 

saving scalpels instead of chap- He 
lains ordained with soul-saving imy 

lips and hands. But he did un- sou 

derstand the importance of their an 
work. In fact, it was because he sig! 

had seen many a dying boy’s face G. 
OFFICIAL U.S. MARINE CORPS PHOTO BY SGT. R. L. BURMEISTER [ight up with a smile at the sight pri 

of an approaching priest that he pai 
Mass is celebrated on Suribachi Yama by a Catholic chaplain of the Fifth Was calling on the Catholic chap- On 
Marine Division. The leathernecks don’t leave their weapons out of their reach lain. The exercise of his best ete 
even while they worship. skill as a surgeon, or the use of Th 
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his most effective approach as a phy- 
sician never brought that kind of 
smile to the face of a soldier-patient, 
and he wanted to know the reason 
why. 


“Chaplain,” the colonel began, 
“something has been on my mind 
these past few weeks and maybe you 
can help me. I’ve noticed that our 
Catholic boys can take those last few 
minutes much better than their bud- 
dies. For one thing, no matter how 
severely wounded they are, they hang 
on to the little medals about their neck 
or their rosaries for dear life. And 
in some cases, I declare I have seen 
our Catholic patients welcome death 
with open arms, as though they were 
going to like it. 


“Now, I’ve noticed these things be- 
fore, and they never bothered me. My 
explanation then was the old maxim, 
‘where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to 
be wise.” But Guadalcanal has shown 
me that there is a difference between the way a 
Catholic dies, and anybody else. It is equivalent to 
the difference between a happy smile and hysteria. 

“This fact has set me to thinking, seriously, 
for the first time in my life about religion and 
faith. I didn’t mean to, mind you. I just couldn’t 
help it. I got to wondering if there might not be 
something to those tarnished pieces of metal the 
Catholic boys carry around their necks after all. 
And I got to believing that maybe a religion which 
can make an eighteen-year-older take death with 
a smile has got the fundamentals in it. What’s 
your explanation for this phenomenon which has 
got me so well cornered, I’m beginning to feel I’ve 
been dumb as a bat the past forty-two years of 
my life?” 

The chaplain explained for the colonel’s benefit 
just what the significance of sacred medals is 
to Catholics. And he offered an explanation for 
the smiles on the faces of dying Catholic soldiers. 
He told the colonel that there is nothing more 
important to a Catholic than the salvation of his 
soul. It is as important, and means as much, to 
an 18-year-older as it does to a 70-year-older. The 
sight of a priest approaching a mortally wounded 
G. I. meant real help in the achievement of this 
primary goal in life. It meant enough to make the 
pain of deep shrapnel or bullet wounds disappear. 
Only one thing would stand out at such a moment- 
eternal salvation with its everlasting happiness. 
The chaplain concluded his remarks by telling the 





OFFICIAL U.S. MARINE CORPS PHOTO BY CORPORAL ROBERT M, CUSSACK 


LAST BLESSING—The priest celebrating the Mass gives the Marines of a 
veteran regiment the last blessing during services on Okinawa. 


colonel that he, too, would smile at the approach 
of death if he were certain of qualifying for such 
a stupendous inheritance. 


Such was the beginning of the conversion of a 
colonel in the United States Army Medical Corps 
on Guadalcanal. After becoming a Catholic, this 
veteran army doctor received Holy Communion 
every morning. He called the chaplain to the side 
of many a dying patient before it was too late. 
And he no longer wondered why some of the boys 
revered those shiny metal plaques they carried 
with them because now he carried one himself. 


A few weeks after his conversion, the colonel 
was being driven in his jeep to a front line post, 
when the sound of an airplane came to his ears. 
He ordered his driver to abandon the jeep, and 
they ran on foot for the cover of jungle foliage. 
As they ploughed a path to a safer position, they 
heard the explosion of a bomb in their tracks. 
When the colonel recovered his senses, and rose to 
his feet, he looked back toward the jeep in which 
he had been riding a few moments before. It had 
received a direct bomb hit. Turning to his driver, 
he was about to say something, but stopped short 
as he swallowed hard and looked at what was in 
his clenched hand. It was the medal the chaplain 
had given him after he had become a Catholic. 
He smiled and said to the bewildered sergeant, 
“The chaplain said it was a ‘Miraculous Medal’ 
when he gave it to me, and I believed him.” 
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H. C. McGinnis 


TT public school has played an 
extremely important part in 
this nation’s past development. The 
question about public education does 
not lie so much in its past as in its 
future. Is our public school system 
educating our young to play their 
parts in the midst of today’s moral 
bewilderment and confusion? For 
what part is it responsible for ju- 
venile delinquency? 

A glance at the nation’s crime 
records for 1944 leads us to search 
for a cause; for those records, from 
the juvenile angle, are shocking. We 
find that the arrests and finger- 
printing of persons under 21 years 
old amounted to 22% of the total 
and that those under 25 make up 
56.1%. At that we must remember 
that many police jurisdictions do not 
fingerprint all offenders, 
hence much misbehavior is not in- 
cluded in the above _ percentages 
which are only those recorded by the 
FBI. But, in the FBI’s_ records 
alone, we find that, last year, 34.5% 
of the robberies were committed by 
boys and girls under 21; 51.8% of 
35.4% of the lar- 
cenies; and 63.1% of the auto thefts. 
For the year, youngsters under 21 
constituted 40.1% of all persons 
arrested for robbery, burglary, lar- 
ceny, auto theft, embezzlement, 
fraud, forgery, counterfeiting, re- 
ceiving stolen property and arson. 


juvenile 
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H. C. McGinnis 


Our Public Schools 


It appears that our nation’s young- 
sters are getting about quite a bit 
in the criminal world. 

To what does FBI’s Director J. 
Edgar Hoover lay these deplorable 
conditions? In the annual com- 
mencement address at Holy Cross 
College last June, Director Hoover 
“This tragic condition is due 
to a lack of conscience, which in 
turn comes from a lack of religious 
training. There is a necessary con- 
nection between crime and the de- 
cline of faith and religious practice. 
When men do not know God and 
His justice, they do not respect His 
laws. The way to make America 
safe from crime, the way to make 
her people moral, is a return to re- 
ligion. Religion is a necessary fac- 
tor in a healthy and well-ordered 
society.” Since Mr. Hoover is un- 
deniably the nation’s chief expert on 
crime’s causes, these unqualified 
statements should cause all thought- 
ful, patriotic Americans to ask them- 
selves in what departments of life 
does everyday training in religion 
lack. Does anyone know of religion 
being taught in public schools? Ra- 
ther, isn’t it considered democracy’s 
highest expression to divorce all re- 
ligion and religious principles from 
their curriculum in the fallacy that 
separation from _ public 
education is a separation of Church 
and State? Do we not often read of 
localities where the released-time 
system—that plan whereby high 
school students are permitted to re- 
ceive an hour or two of religious in- 
struction each week from pastors of 
their own faith outside school during 
school hours—faces stiff fights be- 
sause of the claim that it is uncon- 
stitutional and therefore un-Ameri- 
can? Further, while it is obvious 
that religious instruction is rigorous- 
ly prohibited in public schools, can 
anyone name a_ public school in 
which a course in ethics based on 


said: 


religion’s 
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religion’s morality is taught? Since 
so often the modern American con- 
ception of parental duty has reached 
the stage where little home-instruc- 
tion in religion is given, with the 
matter of education delegated almost 
entirely to the school, where can the 
average public-school pupil receive 
the religious training which chief 
Hoover states authoritatively will 
end not only crime, but immoral and 
amoral attitudes in the many aspects 
of everyday life? In a nation in 
which the communicants of all 
churches, Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish, admittedly number no more 
than sixty million out of more than 
one hundred thirty million, it is ob- 
vious that the great majority of the 
nation’s children of the future will 
know practically nothing of God, His 
justice, and His laws, without which 
we will soon, as a nation, descend to 
paganism’s lowest depths. Then we 
shall likely fall prey to one of the 
many inhuman social ideologies float- 
ing so freely in today’s world and 
thus end the recognition of the na- 
tural dignity given us by our Crea- 
tor. As Chief Hoover so truly said: 
“Religion is a necessary factor in a 
healthy and well-ordered society.” 
The lack of training in religious 
principles, morals and ethics which 
characterizes public schools not only 
takes its toll of immediate victims, 
but also of their children from their 
toddling days. In many communi- 
ties, the five and @x-year old chil- 
dren entering first grade drive con- 
scientious teachers almost into hys- 
terics. The writer has observed one 
such case for the past decade. The 
first-grade teacher in question was 
—not is, for she gave up last yeal 
in complete despair—one who had 
taught that grade for many years. 
Gradually she awakened to the fact 
that each new class was worse in 
manners and morals than the one 
immediately preceding it. In the 
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past several years she found this 
trend greatly accentuated, with a 
most remarkable difference—for the 
worse—existing between each class 
and its successor. Matters finally 
arrived at the stage, during the past 
three or four years of her teaching. 
where, when she attempted to fit her 
new pupils into the purposely easy 


discipline of the first-grade, some, 
and an ever-increasing number, 


cpenly swore and cursed her, at the 
same time defying her to do any- 
thing about it, since they claimed, 
rightfully, that they would have 
their parents’ support. In most 
cases the parents did, in fact, quick- 
ly call upon the school’s principal to 
inform him that they expected their 
youngsters to be permitted the maxi- 
mum of while in 
school and that they wanted no dis- 
cipline imposed upon their children 
which might give rise to “inhibitions 
and complexes.” Their knowledge 
of inhibitions and complexes, plus 
most of their ideas of child-training, 
came from popular secular maga- 
zines which so often carry what 
claim to be authoritative articles on 
this subject, written by so-called ex- 
perts. When such articles are sup- 
plemented by books put out by the 
secular press and ballyhooed as be- 
ing the very latest word in child- 
psychology, the readers’ children are 
very apt to be unfortunate guinea- 
pigs sacrificed to prove that the pet 
theory of some pseudo-scientist is 
entirely In this case the 
teacher was extremely conscientious, 
the product of a highly religious and 
moral home, so the conditions con- 
fronting her and which hampered 
her conception of her duty as teacher 
finally drove her from her profes- 
sion, a near-wreck. Her decision to 
quit teaching came when she finally 
realized that the children causing 
her trouble were the children of the 
former pupils of that very same 
school and community and, equally 
important, when she learned for her- 
self that her school was no out- 
Standing exception among _ the 
schools in at least her end of the 
State in which she lived. The writer, 
who has made a considerable study 
of the public school system, could 
quote many other cases very similar, 
some of them covering high school 


self-expression 


wrong. 
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teachers who found that, if they 
were conducting a 50-pupil class, 
they were in effect conducting a 50- 
ring circus, with each pupil a highly 
determined individualist in what he 
thought was “progressive educa- 
tion.” Anyone who wants to get a 
fairly depressing picture of the re- 
sults of today’s public schools should 
interview, very confidentially of 
course, a few really conscientious 
teachers of long standing experience. 
Rarely will they cheer about today’s 
trends in public education and, if 
they think it sufficiently safe, they 
may break out in a very rash of 
discouragement and dejection. Many 
of them, I have found, will place the 
blame on the home, seemingly for- 
getting that the homes involved are 
largely the products of the educa- 
tion previously given the adults 
making them. 

Nor do the current faults of public 
education end with high schools. 
Many of the colleges and universi- 
ties depending largely upon State 
subsidies not only take up where the 
public schools leave off, but often ac- 
centuate the evils previously found. 
Many of them not only disregard the 
religious principle in their educa- 
tion, but openly oppose it. About 
four years ago, a priest friend of 
mine, interested in education and its 
current methods, decided to attend 
the classes in religion in a large 
Eastern University. Obviously, he 
taking a _ post-graduate 
course in theology in a secular col- 
lege, nor did he need further educa- 
tion in the history of religion. He 
was there as an observer. Among 
those in his class was also a Pro- 
testant clergyman. Soon the two 
clerics were standing shoulder to 
shoulder, for the course’s name was 
a misnomer. It was not a class in 
religion; it was one in irreligion. 
The most charitable thing which 
could be said about the instructor 
was that he was a Deist. He cer- 
tainly did not teach the God of the 
Scripture, nor the Christ of the 
Gospel. Naturally, the course did 
no harm to the priest or the Pro- 
testant clergyman, except to develop 
perhaps their debating abilities; for 
they at times felt impelled to defend 
their God of the Bible in this 
religion. The shocking 
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sadness of this example lies in the 
fact that practically all of the others 
taking this course were undergradu- 
ate§, young men and women who 
were seeking to acquire the funda- 
mentals of living. Perhaps some of 
them chose this course—for in that 
school a course in religion is far 
from obligatory—because they felt 
the need of a proper understanding 
of religion in connection with the 
remainder of their education. If 
so, they were proper ingredients for: 
a sound 
seeks a better understanding of the 
religious principle in this day and 
age is a most promising member of 
society. 
dents took the course upon the in- 
sistence of parents who, furnishing 
the money for a higher education for 
their children, wanted them to prac- 
tice their chosen profession in later 
life within the religious and moral 
pattern of society. In both such 
cases both parents and students were 
cruelly deceived; for, looking to their 
instructor as a fountain of correct- 
ness in his subject, they probably 
never realized that he was teaching 
irreligion instead of the religion for 
which they were paying their good 
money—and enough of it at this 
school—to learn. In plain English: 
this course in religion was a fraud! 

The above discussion is not one of 
isolated 


society, for anyone who 


Perhaps some of the stu- 


cases in elementary and 
high schools or in only one universi- 
ty. A day to day perusal of our 
newspapers reveal instances in 
which students shoot or knife their 


teachers or principals because of 
some minor discipline imposed. 
Strikes against school authorities 


are frequent. Public school weak- 
nesses lie not so much in such cases, 
but in the much deeper causes be- 
hind these flaring examples of a 
wrong philosophy in_ education. 
Since almost every citizen, property- 
holder or not, pays directly or in- 
directly to the support of the public 


schools, public schools and _ their 
methods are a concern of every 
American. The education of today 


produces the American citizen of to- 
morrow. “Religion is a necessary 
factor in a healthy and well-ordered 
society.” The religious principle is 
the foundation of all sound prepara- 
tion for life. 
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Yam Sackles fummer School 


Marie Lauck 





AN I Ma, huh, can I?” 

“May I, Sam. Just cause you 
ain’t goin’ to school no more, 
you don’t need to forget that 
May I the teacher done learnt 
you.” 

“Well, may I, Ma, huh?” 

“Look, Sam, you ain’t no 
Catholic.” 

“But it’s for everyone, Ma. 
The Drowning Baptist Davises are going, and the 
Methodist Maloys, and—”’ 

“It’s for rich people, that West Baden is, I know. 
It’s a big fancy resort, with thousands of dollars 
spent on it, and you and those Davises and Maloys 
would mess up their fine halls and fancy lawns.” 

“Not any more it isn’t, Ma. It’s a vacation 
school. It’s just open for us only in the summer, 
because those swell fellows got West Baden. It’s 
the only Catholic institution in the county. Maybe 
they just want us to see it. I dunno.” 

“Sam, you’re nearly a grown man, you are. And 
with no Dad it’s time you took a shade more 
interest in the needs o’ this place. You tend to 
your chores, an’—” 

“Aw, Mom, gee, I’ll get up before dawn, honest 
I will. V’ll work double-hard. And,—well, just try 
me Mom, will you?” 
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Mom unbent her back and shook suds from her 
hands. The soft brown eyes were not impatient, 
as Sam had expected. The furrowed brow was not 
crossed by anger. Sam’s toes unsquiggled all at 
once. He was aware of his splattered feet, his 
straggling pant legs, his bare and mudslung chest, 
the too-!long strands of wiry hair nestling over his 
ears. 

Ma’s eyes pointed out these defects even as her 
voice struggled with another task. “Sam,” spoke 
the husky large tones, heavy, overlaid as though 
with winter moss, “Sam, I ain’t wantin’ to keep you 
from fun. But ain’t you forgettin’ the troubles 
you had? Won’t it be easier to go along and not 
yearn for these things? They’re for the white 
boys, Sam. You never fought at school. Your 
Dad taught you what patience is. But you was 
hurt,Sara, I could see it scringing in your eyes in 
the morning, I could hear it thudding in your 
heavy steps coming home nights. Sam, boy, I 
ain’t got the learning and you ain’t got all you 
deserve of it, but—” 


Seemed Sam 
Sam was half way down the 


There wasn’t much more to say. 
and Ma both knew it. 
hill to the creek with his bucket when Ma again 
bent over the tub. Tears fell into the soapsuds 


but salt suds don’t hurt washings. 
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SqueeEEEEE PLUNK! SqueeeeeEEEEE 
PLUNK! Ma jumped to her feet. Had she over- 
slept? No, it was scarcely dawn. Was that Sam 
at the pump at this hour? 

“What you doing making all that racket, Sam?” 

“Why, Ma, it’s the 4th of July.” 

“Sam Sprockett, I’ll lam you, big as you are, if 
that’s your idea of fireworks celebratin’!” 

Sam looked a little sheepish when Ma had 





dressed and stalked out to the wash house. His 
hair was snipped close, brushed dark against his 
skull. His shining face reflected the bright white 
shirt and duck pants he wore. His toes still squig- 
gled dust but they were clean 
toes. 

“Dad’s pants don’t need 
much turnin’ up,” Sam wav- 
ered. 

Ma didn’t say anything. 

“I done every chore I could 
think of, Ma. There won’t be ¥ 
anything else till noon, an’— - 
an’—aw, Mom, the school is + 
out at noon. It starts today. 
I'll try it, Ma. Just this one 
day, huh? You—said I was 
almost a man, Ma. I ought 
to be able to take lots of 
things like a Man. I can try.” 

The orange bus stopped. 
Sam nearly lost his nerve. He 
took a step backward instead 
of forward. The smiling 
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driver poked his head down. “There’s only one 
school like this in the whole county,” the driver 
grinned; “you sure can’t be waiting for any other 
bus, are you son?” 

Boys and girls were exchanging names and the 
weather was a pretty important item on account 
of these being mostly farmers. Before long Sam 
realized that nobody had snubbed him or even so 
much as tromped on one of his big bare feet. 

Then the whole bus seemed 
to inhale in one big general 
gasp. The splendidest build- 
ing Sam had ever seen rose 
before him. The grounds 
looked like Dad’s tales sound- 
ed when Sam was a boy. Dad 
knew all about the Golden 
Gates and St. Peter, and 
Heaven. It was a good thing 
he did, for Dad went there 
very young. 

One of the other kids was 
talking. It was a freckle 
faced girl with braids and 
two teeth out in front. She 
was here before. “West Ba- 
den!” she paused for effect. 
“That’s the biggest dome in 
the world. <A _ me-chani-cal 
mir-a-cle made of glass. The 
steel ribs are ac-tually on 
rollers.” 

“Why?” a boy wanted to know. 

“That’s easy. Glass and steel get big and little 
with the weather like the pond freezing in winter 
and melting in summer.” 


, 
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“Contraction and expansion,” the driver helped a 
little. 

“T know all about it. My dad used to work 
there years back,” boasted a small black boy, teeth 
gleaming with a great grin... Sam backed away 
a little, looking around fearfully. The other boys’ 
and girls’ heads had turned toward the little black 
boy. Their eyes were wide with interest. Their 
smiles pictured that of the black boy’s, broad and 
equally bright. Nobody told the little black boy 
what he knew didn’t matter and it couldn’t be 
right anyhow and his father couldn’t have been 
much more than a waiter working for tips or a 
shoe-shine fellow or a porter 

“If you laid the glass in 
that dome end to end, it 
would be nearly 3 miles long 
and 16 inches wide, a regular 
sidewalk of glass!”’ the black 
boy exuded. Everybody looked 
at the dome again. Every- 
body gasped again. 

Sam looked at the glass too. 
His eyes were a little misty 
and he didn’t exactly see the 
glass. His shoulders were a 
bit straighter and he did not 
scrunch back into the seat as 
he had at first. The other 
black boy continued to grin 
and to chat: 

“This is the most fireproof- 
est place in the world because 
the owner got burned out in 
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1901 and after that he made a fireproof eighth 
wonder of the world.” 

There was another lad of dark hue fairly 
itching to talk. At last he shrilled, “My dad says 
the dome is the safest thing for a roof, too. It 
is fixed so if 18 inches of wet snow could cover 
it on top all over, six times that 18 inches couldn’t 
break that glass dome!” 

The silent moment was disturbed by a little girl’s 
giggle. ‘“Wouldn’t it make a swell slide, though?” 
And then everybody laughed out loud. 

They all boiled out of the bus. A bunch of kids 
ran together toward a chapel. These were the 
Catholics. They got to go to Mass and Holy Com- 
munion each morning when they came. 

Sam hung back against the bus. A man in black 
came up and wanted to know if Sam had ever 
heard of St. Joseph corn. Sam told him about the 
corn on his back lot. They came to a room where 
little kids were playing house. 

‘That’s good conduct in action,” the man in black 
explained. “You'll want to come along with us 
older fellows. We’ve a good Christian Conduct 
project for today. Think you’ll be interested...” 

After Christian Conduct, Sam found himself 
pounced upon by both teams as a highly desirable 
competitor for a game. They played till they were 
tired. Sam’s long legs did not fail his team-mates’ 
size-up, either. It was wonderful. 

Day by day classes included bible stories. Sam’s 
Dad seemed close at his elbow, first time since 
Sam was a small silent shadow hovering by Dad’s 
bed. Noon, Sam dashed from the bus to tell Ma 
of the day’s doings. The chores for the rest of 
the afternoon flew past to the rhythm of remem- 
bered phrases. He would get every part of the 
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day’s stories into place so Ma could enjoy it right 
at supper. The funny stories were best. Those 


Sam was nearly first in line because he was 
tall. He stood proud and poised. He couldn’t 














airly Jesuits could make a good joke demonstrate even remember ever standing so much like a soldier 

says serious lessons. before. 

It The songs he learned made Ma’s eyes spark. The Jesuits had asked him to be sure to come 
ge Her head kept time. Ma smiled more. Sam heard back. 

idn’t Ma humming one of the tunes at the washboard “You mean any time, Father? I don’t have to 

nes one day and Sam’s soul fluttered with peace and wait for next summer’s vacation school to come 

wy content. and see you again?” 

a The day of the first picnic Sam’s Christian Con- “Gosh,” the Jesuit had exclaimed, just like one 

kids duct ee skipped. He watched the Catholics troop of the boys, “We're neighbors. Good neighbors, 

the off to Chapel while the Christian Conduct group I hope!” 

‘om- started ahead for the wooded hills. Sam's feet Sam looked around him as they lined up and 
sorta just pulled him along behind the Catholic S ot stheniien talees tie Ger. Wile ables en 
kids. Nobody said anything to him one way or mo * * ay “<# i i ag 

lack rite in his fist. He got to pick it out himself. A white 

ever the other. : : rosary that looked like the Milky Way against 
Sam had thought West Baden gorgeous. Here in as , i : re 

- the , : his dark calloused hand. He knew how to pray 

Ae the chapel nothing was much different from the don 

here splendors of the rest of this fairyland. Yet here, eae ; ‘ 1 
all at once, Sam smelled a new fragrance. Sam “I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United 

slack visioned an all-over peace. A little bell tinkled and States of America and to the country for which it 
h us the rustling children stilled. Sam tried to train stands. . .. 
duct his eyes on the very air. For surely angels hovered Sam’s eyes strayed. He couldn’t help it. He 
1... overhead to transform this group, funny and laugh- could see over the hundred heads of kids, the freck- 
nself ing outside, into something hushed and saintly. led braid-headed, girl, the small Negro lads who 
rable Sam had to pull himself away. He followed the knew all about West Baden, the white-faced little 
eae others out at last. ‘ girl who was sickly, the brawny farm boys’ shoul- 
ates’ The month of vacation Summer school was over ders hulked over the tanned litle tow-head tots. 
itil so soon. Ma demurred about coming to Spring He could see the handsome Jesuits straight and 
is Mill Park. But when she came, the Jesuits shook genial. He could see his Ma’s shining eyes beyond 
since hands with Ma, and told her Sam was a “brain.” the flag. There were tears going down Ma’s dark- 
ad's How Ma’s eyes lit up! Sam couldn’t recollect why hued cheeks. Sam didn’t realize his own eyes 
| Ma he never realized before that his Ma was such a Were brimming. He wasn’t crying. He was just 
st of fine looking woman. Her back was straight today. realizing. 

— No wash boards on the day Sam got a commence- “ ...one nation indivisible with liberty and 

the ment prize! justice for all.” 
Tolerance or Charity 
Once Father William Doyle, chaplain of world war I, rushed up to a wounded soldier and bent 
over to assist him in his agony. “Ah, Father,” feebly murmured the man, “I don’t belong to your 
Church.” “No,” replied Father Doyle, “but you belong to my God.” 
Life of Father William Doyle by A. O’Rahily 
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Middle America’s Church Heritage 


HE SPIRIT of a people is expressed in their 

monuments. In the nations of our nearest 
neighbors, the republics of Middle America, it finds 
eloquent statement in the lacy spires and sparkling 
domes of the countless churches that dot the land- 
scape. They speak, better than words can, of the 
enduring faith that is the moving force in their 
every act, the deep religious conviction that colors 
their daily living. 

The nations of Middle America—Mexico, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Re- 
public—are today building toward a new and better 
future for themselves. They are developing, with 
the friendly help and understanding encouragement 
of such American concerns as the United Fruit 
Company, new crops and new industries which will 
mean a fuller, richer life for their peoples. But 
in striving for economic and social progress our 
neighbors still continue in the paths of the rever- 
ent, simple faith that has lifted their hearts to the 
Almighty for centuries. In learning to know better 
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these neighbors who have been our close allies 
in the great war and will be our closest friends 
in building a fruitful peace in the Americas, it 
is important for us to understand this spiritual 
side of their lives, and there are few better indica- 
tions of it or more rewarding studies than an 
examination of the many wonderful churches that 
are the monuments to their faith. They are the 
highest expression of the art and culture of our 
neighbor states. 


Spain brought Christianity to the New World 
and Spain built many of the churches that stand 
today. Their architecture naturally reflects the 
style of the Old World but combines with it the 
influence of Indian cultures that flourjshed for 
centuries before the white man came to America’s 
shores, a culture that built temples to its own 
pagan gods that were marvels of craft and beauty. 
This heritage from an older civilization has left 
its traces in all Middle America’s churches. 


The very earliest “Fortress Churches” were built 
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Cathedral at Santiago de Cuba. 
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sometimes out of the very stones of the pagan 
temples they replaced, and stand today as mute 
evidence of the hostility that met the Spanish 
conquerors. The oldest cathedral in all the North 
American Continent is the Cathedral in Cuernavaca 
built in 1521. Many churches in Middle America are 
lovelier but few are more imposing or have greater 
historical interest. Its low massive dome, its 
immense flying buttresses, and its thick walls 
strengthened with ancient timbers salvaged from 
the galleons that brought the Franciscans to the 
New World, are all evidence of the battles which 
had to be fought to win New Spain for God and 
King. Cuernavaca was originally built as a private 
place of worship for Cortes on part of the huge 
estates granted him by Charles the Fifth of Spain 
in gratitude for his success as Conqueror. It has 
stood now for over 400 years in the lovely valley 
that lies high up among the mountains of Mexico. 
While many later churches have crumbled, Cuer- 
navaca’s fortunate situation in a beneficent climate 
has preserved it against the elements. 

The “Fortress Church” was followed in later, 
more peaceful times, by churches built in the grace- 
ful style of the Spanish Renaissance combined 
with the native, Indian style which gave rise, in 
Mexico, to a florid, Baroque type of architecture 
known as Mexican Churrigueresque. In it all the 
Indian’s love of color and pattern combined with 
the traditional Spanish style to produce an archi- 
tecture peculiarly appropriate to the dazzling, sun- 
drenched landscape. All the brilliant colors of the 


flowers and foliage that grow in such wild pro- 
fusion in these tropical climes and of the blue 
expanse of sky are incorporated into the glowing 
tile fagades, the sparkling domes and flamboyant 
carvings that decorate these churches. And among 
these decorations are many symbols of the Aztec 
cultures as well as Christian symbols. 


The geometric tile work that characterizes so 
many of Mexico’s churches is considered by many 
to be at its best in the district of Puebla. Bril- 
liantly colored tiles decorate the domes and fronts 
of churches throughout Mexico, but in Puebla, the 
tile work is particularly magnificent. San Fran- 
cisco Acatepec is almost completely covered with 
native tile; near Tezuitlan is a church tiled in a 
zig-zag pattern. The Church of San Domingo has 
a domed and tiled tower whose color is a startling 
contrast to the stark white of the rest of the 
building. Another charming example of this native 
tile work is found on the three domes of the con- 
vent church of Nuestra Senora del Carmen at San 
Angel. Each dome has a different design worked 
in blue, white and yellow tiles and the effect, 
against the sunlit sky, is dazzlingly beautiful. In 
the Sanctuary of Ocotlan, in Tlaxacala, Mexico, 
small diamond shaped red tiles create a design like 
the back of a snake. In El Rosario, at Xochimileo, 
unusually elaborate spirals, curlicues and tiny 
decorative patterns have been baked into the clay 
of the tiles. In some instances the tile work shows 
a Moorish influence as well as the native Indian. 


But this elaborate tile work is only one phase 
of the flamboyant dec- 
oration of Mexico’s 
churches. Elaborate 
carvings in stone and 
stucco—saints, cherubs, 
religious figures, pagan 
symbols, and _ intricate 
geometric and flower de- 
signs sometimes cover 
almost every inch of 
exposed surface. And 
sometimes, in addition, 
this stone and_ stucco 
work is painted—pink, 
blue, yellow, or all com- 
bined! The Church of 
San Luis Potosi and the 
Church of San Francis- 
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Guatamalan Indian Cathedral at San Antonio 
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co Xavier at Tepozotlan 
are exquisite examples 
of the lacy stonework 
and delicately beautiful 
carvings so characteris- 
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tic of of Mexican Churrigueresque. Many other 
buildings, notable San Martin Seminary in Tepo- 
zotlan, the Parish Church of Taxco, and La Santisi- 
ma in Mexico City, are worthy examples of the 
same style. 


Marvelously wrought iron grill work, candelabra 
worked in gold and silver, carved wood and stone 
yaultings, and lovely altars make the interiors of 
these churches as lovely as the exteriors. Some of 
the finest workmanship and most magnificent deco- 
ration is apparent in these altars. Richly carved, 
covered with precious metals, sometimes gorgeously 
colored, they are, naturally, the focal point of the 
churches and are glowing testimony of the loving 
care expended in making them. 


How much these altars meant and how deeply 
they were valued is signified by the dramatic story 
of the famous golden altar in the Church of San 
Jose, which stands in the capital city of another 
of our neighbor nations of Middle America, the 
Republic of Panama. This beautiful altar carved 
in mahogany and covered in pure 
gold leaf, stood originally in a church 
in Old Panama. Old Panama was 
destroyed by the pirate Henry Mor- 
gan but the altar, painted black to hide 
its great value, was saved from his 
depredations and stands today, lovely as 
ever, in the Church of San Jose in the 
rebuilt city of Panama. The original 
San Jose was built by Augustine Recol- 
lect monks in 1612 but was abandoned 
when the new Panama City was built. 
Nothing of the old church stands today 
but one remnant of another church in 
Old Panama, the Church of Santo Do- 
mingo, has mysteriously withstood time 
and the elements. A marvelous flat arch, 
its curve so slight that it should have 
fallen long ago, stands upright still, 
without a keystone. 


Flat arches are the peculiar character- 
tigua, Guatemala, too. Antigua was de- 
stroyed in the great earthquake of 1773 
but the Cathedral, though shaken, was 
restored and still stands. The facade 
of the cathedral, elaborately decorated 
with Mayan and traditional Spanish de- 
signs, is one of the most beautiful in all 
Middle America. The rest of Antigua’s 
almost unbelievably huge religious edific- 
es are in ruins but their wide cracked 







In Wilmington, Del., to 
ride, or drive, a goat in a 


ist} .. = , a a ’ race over the streets is 
istic of the Cathedral of Merced, in An strictly forbidden. 





walls and the massive brick and mortar walls that 
have fallen in, indicate the solid type of architec- 
ture that was meant to insure them against the 
constant threat of earthquakes. Not restored, but 
still retaining the elements of its original beauty 
and symmetry, is La Recoleccion, whose high walls, 
now tumbled and broken, were, in places as much 
as eight feet thick and one of whose great cracked 
arches still stands. In Guatemala, as in Middle 
America everywhere, older Indian culture combines 
with the European styles to form uniquely beauti- 
ful structures, indigenous to the areas and the 
people who helped to build them. Beautiful carv- 
ings and paintings decorated the temples of the 
Mayas, the ancestors of Guatemala’s Indians, and 
some of the age-old patterns and symbols found 
their way into the decorations of the churches. 
The craftsmanship that made the old culture so 
remarkable lent grace and beauty to the new. 
Colonial churches in Guatemala contain exquisitely 
carved and painted religious images and beautiful 
(Continued on page 288) 


“ITS /AGIN' THE LAW’ 


Unless you wish to pay 
twenty-five cents a mile 
for the privilege, do not 
ride in the fire depart- 
ment ambulance in 
Chesterton, Md. 


New Jersey, to judge 
from its laws, has a de- 
cided hatred of noise. In 
Essex Falls, no dog can 
legally bark, rooster crow 
or duck quack between 
10 P.M. and 6 A.M. In 
Collingswood, dogs are the 
only victims and are for- 
bidden to bark between 
8 P.M. and 6 A.M. 
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THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA 


MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 
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HE LADY sensed Lucia’s bewilderment. In- 

deed, when the little girl complained at hav- 

ing to stay in the world without her beloved cousins, 

she hastened to comfort her in a kind and motherly 
way. 

“No, no, my child. You will not be alone. I will 
never abandon you. My Immaculate Heart will be 
your refuge and the way that will lead you to 
Jesus.” 

As she spoke, the lady stretched out her hands, 
and suddenly all three children experienced a thrill 
of pure joy. It seemed as though bright rays of 
light extended from the lady’s hands to their own 
hearts, rays which brought with them a love and 
warmth they had never felt before. Now, how 
easy to know and love the Immaculate Heart. Why, 
it was the Heart of the Blessed Virgin, and God 
wished them to make this Most Pure Heart known 
and loved by others! 

As though to confirm this the lady suddenly 
pointed to herself, whereupon all three children saw 
her heart surrounded by great thorns that wounded 
it from every side. Then, her eyes upon Lucia, 
the beautiful one began to speak: 

“My child, behold my heart surrounded with the 
thorns which ungrateful men place therein at every 
moment by their blasphemies and ingratitude. You, 
at least, try to console me.” 

The little girl clasped her hands. How cruelly 
the thorns pressed into the lady’s heart! No 
wonder there was such pain in her eyes, in her 
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voice! Oh, if only there was something she and 
her cousins could do to relieve her suffering! But 
suddenly the lady was speaking again, in slow 
and solemn tones: 

“Make known to me that I promise to assist at 
the hour of death, with the graces necessary for 
salvation, all those who, on the first Saturday of 
five consecutive months, go to Confession, receive 
Holy Communion, say the Rosary, and spend a 
quarter of an hour with me in meditating on the 
fifteen mysteries of the Rosary, with the object 
of making reparation to me.” 

It was a strange and wonderful message, and 
Lucia’s eyes shone with joy as its full meaning 
dawned upon her. Yet there was regret in her 
heart, too, for well she knew that Francisco and 
Jacinta could not share fully in this new work. 
They had not made their First Communion in the 
parish church, and so of course they would not be 
allowed to receive the Holy Eucharist on the first 
Saturday of each month. But even as Lucia was 
considering this problem, the beautiful lady sudden- 
ly turned toward the east, glided swiftly from the 
branches of the little holm-oak and disappeared 
into thin air. 

For a long moment the three children stared 
forlornly after her. Then, understanding that their 
heavenly friend had really left them for another 
month, and that now it was time to offer new 
prayers and sacrifices for sinners, they arose from 
their knees. 
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“That lady is so beautiful!” sighed Jacinta, gaz- 
ing wistfully across the sheep pasture. “But the 
dreadful thorns in her heart! Why are they there, 
Lucia? Why does she have to suffer so much?” 

The child hesitated. “Don’t you remember? She 
said that sinners put the thorns there. Oh Jacinta, 
we must do everything we can to comfort her! 
We must say the Rosary as perfectly as possible.” 

“Yes, of course. But I don’t understand how 
anyone could bear to hurt such a beautiful lady.” 

“I don’t, either. Yet you heard what she said— 
and you saw the thorns. Surely if we try very 
hard to be good, at least we can help to make up 
for what one sinner is doing to the lady.” 

Suddenly nine-year-old Francisco grew restless. 
Weren’t the two girls going to tell him what had 
taken place during the lady’s visit? Surely they 
hadn’t forgotten that he could not hear one word 
of the heavenly visitor’s conversation! 

“Tell me everything!” he begged. “Please!” 

A wave of compassion swept through Lucia’s 
heart. Poor Francisco! What a pity that he could 
not hear the lady’s beautiful voice! 

“The most important thing today was the part 
about the Five First Saturdays,” she hastened to 
explain. “The lady wants people to go to Con- 
fession and Communion on these days, Francisco.” 

“The lady did say just that,” interrupted Jacinta, 
her eyes very wide and serious. “And she also said 
that if people do this five times in a row, and say 
the Rosary, and spend fifteen minutes thinking 
about the different mysteries, the Blessed Virgin 
will come to them when they are dying and help 
them go to heaven.” 

“But they must do these things to console her 
Immaculate Heart,” added Lucia, “in reparation for 
sinners. Do you know what reparation means, 
Francisco?” 


The boy nodded. “Reparation” was a long word, 
but the lady used it a great deal in her talks with 
Lucia. It meant “making up for” other people’s 
sins by extra and more frevent prayer—also by 
suffering. And it was not just something expected 
of older people. Children, even very little children, 
could make reparation. Every day in the week they 
could help to make up for the sins of others by 
being cheerful, obedient, willing. 

“Yes, I understand about reparation,” said Fran- 
cisco. “For me, it’s come to mean saying the 
Rosary properly. But once I’ve made my First 
Communion, I’ll go to Confession and Communion 
on the first Saturday of every month, too.” 

“So will I,” chimed in Jacinta. “Oh, how sad I 
feel when I think of the lazy way I used to say 


Our Lady’s prayer! Maybe many poor sinners 
went to hell because I didn’t try hard enough to 
help them!” 

“The lady also told us that we must love the 
Immaculate Heart of the Blesed Virgin very, very 
much,” said Lucia. “‘When she saw that we didn’t 
have this love, she stretched out her hands towards 
us, and bright rays of light came out from them 
and warmed our hearts. Don’t you remember them, 
Francisco? And don’t you love the Blessed Virgin 
very much now?” 

The boy nodded. Of course he remembered the 
rays. And of course he now loved the Blessed 
Virgin—in a new and wonderful way. 

The children were so lost in their discussion of 
reparation that at first they did not notice the many 
curious onlookers drifting toward them from the 
outskirts of the pasture. But suddenly the air was 
filled with the sound of babbling tongues. Had the 
lady come as she had promised? If so, why hadn’t 
seventy pairs of good Christian eyes been able to 
see her? 

Suddenly the old fear was upon Lucia. She knew 
that her father was present somewhere in the 
crowd, also a few of her mother’s friends. If she 
were not careful, there might be much foolish gos- 
sip later on about the morning’s happenings. People 
would misunderstand. Back in Fatima there would 
be talk of lies, of deceit, of a ten-year-old girl 
who was setting herself up as an important person 
by claiming to see visions. Then, even though it 
was Saint Anthony’s feast day, this same ten-year- 
old girl knew that she could expect to be severely 
punished when her mother arrived home from the 
fair at Porto-de-Mos. 

Suddenly determined to say as little as possible, 
and not a word about the Immaculate Heart, (since 
the lady had warned they must keep this part of 
her conversation a secret for the time being), Lucia 
pointed resolutely to the small holm-oak. “The lady 
came a little while ago. She stood over there.” 

“On top of that poor little tree?” 

“Yes. Just like the last time.” 

“And what did she have to say?” 

“She taught us a prayer to be said after the 
Gloria of each mystery of the Rosary.” 

“Do you remember the prayer!” 


“Oh, my Jesus, forgive us our sins! Save us 
from the fires of hell. Release the Holy Souls from 
purgatory, especially those whom everyone has 
forgotten!” 

For a moment there was silence as the crowd 
pondered the towyching words of the prayer. 
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'“Didn’t the lady say anything else?” someone 
asked curiously. 

“Yes, she gave me a message. But it’s a secret, 
and we’re not to tell anyone without her permission.” 

Suddenly a hard-headed farmer from nearby 
Aljustrel broke into a hearty laugh. “You’re quite 
an actress, Lucia! For a while you really had me 
fooled!” 

“Yes, all three play their parts well,” scoffed 
another. “Who taught you how to act like this, 
children?” 

The little shepherd looked about in amazement 
and pain. Oh, no! Surely these friends and neigh- 
bors didn’t think they were deceiving them! Surely 
they weren’t going to make fun of the visits of a 
lady from heaven! 

“Let’s go now,” 


not make fun of them, who perhaps would be will- 
ing to pray and make sacrifices for sinners? 

“The lady gave us a secret which we are not to 
breathe to a soul—that is, until she says we may,” 
said Lucia cautiously. 

“Yes, child. I heard you saying this before. But 
didn’t she tell you anything else?” 

“She told us to say the Rosary often and to add 
the special prayer after the Gloria of each mystery.” 

“And then?” 


“She said to pray, to pray much and make sac- 
rifices for sinners, that many souls are going to hell 
because there are none to make sacrifices and to 
pray for them.” 


The woman listened to the words of the heavenly 





whispered Jacinta, 
“and quickly be- 
fore anyone tries 
to stop us.” 

So the three 
joined hands and 
started to run a- 
cross the pasture 
to the highway. 
But they had gone 
only a short dis- 
tance when an el- 
derly peasant wom- 
an appeared from 
behind a clump of 
bushes and_ stood 
directly in their 
path. Clearly she 
had guessed the 
children’s plans to 
return home _ by 
this route and had 
been waiting for 
them. 

“Don’t be fright- 
ened,” she said 








in her eyes. Then 
she looked loving- 
ly at thé children. 
Now she would ex- 
plain why she so 
firmly believed that 
their lady had 
stood atop the lit- 
tle holm-oak that 
morning. After all, 
it was the real 
reason that she had 
slipped away from 
the crowd = and 
waited for them 
here. 


visitor with tears 
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“IT came to the 
pasture early today 
with some friends,” 
she began. “We 
had heard the story 
about the lady who 
spoke to you last 
month and how she 
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“on the thirteenth 
of July.” 
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She Bible is for the SL cople 


Rev. James T. 


AST YEAR, when the late President Roosevelt 
a. proclaimed that Thanksgiving Day would be 
observed on November 23rd, he included in his 
proclamation a plea for the reading of the Bible. 
He insisted that such a reading would be an earnest 
witness of our gratitude to Almighty God “for the 
mercies we have received individually and as a 
nation and for the blessings God has restored, 
through the victories of our arms and those of our 
allies, to His children in other lands.” The Presi- 
dent went on to say that if this suggestion were 
carried out it would give each man “a renewed and 
strengthening contact with those eternal truths 
and majestic principles which have inspired such 
measures of true greatness as this nation has 
achieved.” 

False Notion 

Two days later a Catholic gentleman questioned 
me about the President’s suggestion. He wondered 
that the President would so inadvertently suggest 
an action which Catholics could not perform. He 
reechoed a falsehood which some college Freshmen 
had proposed to their literature professor, when 
they asked, “Hadn’t the Church condemned the 
Bible?” That even one Catholic should entertain 
such a false opinion of the Church’s attitude to- 
ward the Bible is regrettable. The facts which 
testify against this false notion are very strong 
but not well known. Let us examine some of them. 

From the very beginning of her life Christianity 
has considered the Scriptures as the very core of 
her existence. The Church has always employed 
the Holy Books both in her liturgical and her cate- 
chetical life. Even before the Didache, written 
at the close of the first century, appealed to the 
Scriptures to explain certain rites and ceremonies 
in the early Church, we find Christ Himself appeal- 
ing to the Scriptures to justify His mission, quot- 


Griffin, S.J. 


ing the sacred words to confute the Scribes and 
Pharisees, praying to His heavenly Father in the 
words of the inspired text, rejecting the wiles of 
Satan who thought to turn the Scriptures against 
Him, and explaining the hidden meaning to the 
people and to His disciples. His own Apostles 
will follow His example. Phillip interprets the 
Scripture for a traveler along the road (Acts 8, 
26-39), much as a modern priest would do for a 
questioning stranger encountered in a smoking car 
or on board ship. 

Yet, while the Church in her liturgy and her 
apostolic labors has ever employed the Word of God 
for the building up of the Body of her Bridegroom, 
while her ministers in season and out of season 
use the Scriptures in their sermons and discussions, 
while Papal documents are filled with ready refer- 
ences to both the Old and the New Testament, 
there still persists in the minds of many of the 
Catholic laity the bleak and barren notion that 
the Bible is not for them. 


History’s Testimony 


This popular misapprehension, found among 
many Catholics and generally accepted outside the 
Church, can be both easily understood and just as 
easily refuted. A modern Catholic scholar, Father 
Anthony Cotter, S.J., has faced the problem and 
sees its explanation in five historical stages in the 
life of the Church. Up to the thirteenth century 
there were no restrictions on the reading of the 
sacred books. In fact everyone was encouraged to 
read and study the Scriptures. Even after this 
century and up to the sixteenth there were merely 
local rulings in regard to certain wrong versions 
which had seeped into the life of the Church and 
had to be banned by provincial synods which were 
meetings of an Archbishop and the Bishops of 





“Yes, I know. But listen, child. While we were 
waiting for the three of you to arrive, my friends 
and I walked all about the little holm-oak. We ex- 
amined it very carefully, and we noticed that the 
top was covered with folded buds. These were very 
firm, and they were pointing directly to the sky. 
But after you had prayed and talked to your lady, 
what do you think happened ?” 

A soft glow came into Lucia’s eyes. 
she whispered. 


“What : 


Slowly the peasant woman made the Sign of the 
Cross. Yes, 
to the east, as though the lady’s long mantle had 
Oh, my 
children, how can anyone fail to believe in the 
Surely even a fool must know that she 


“All the buds were bent to one side! 


trailed over them when she went away! 


lady now? 
is, and that the message she brings to us comes 
from heaven!” 

(To be continued.) 
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adjoining Sees. 

Not until the rise of the Reformers were any 
general strictures imposed by the Church. When 
the revolting heretics proclaimed the Bible as the 
sole rule of faith, the one source of revealed truth 
which every man was to interpret according to his 
own whims, the Church was quick to stem the 
tide of revolt and hit out squarely at the danger 
to her children. The Protestants backed their 
claims by publishing spotted and biased versions 
of the sacred texts. In this way theiy suited 
their dogmatic prejudices and justified their moral 
kinks. Immediately the Holy See went into action. 
Like a solicitous and anxious mother, eager to 
protect her children from heresies and false doc- 
trine, she banned the Protestant poison. Leo X 
in 1515 and again in 1516 restricted the permission 
to print the Scriptures, while Pius IV in 1564 in 
his Index of Prohibited Books forbade the reading 
of the Scriptures in the vernacular. However, 
there was no restriction made in regard to the 
original text or the Latin Vulgate. 

Later, when the danger was crushed and balance 
restored somewhat to Christendom, we find the 
fourth stage of Church legislation. At this time, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, Bene- 
dict XIV permitted the reading of modern versions 
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“Joseph ... 
new tomb.” 


laid the body in his 


St. John 19:38. 
reputation. 


fore the entrance of the burial chamber. 
from you. 


wax, but a will of stone. 
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HE second figure to emerge from the darkness that veiled 
the earth on Good Friday was Joseph of Arimathea, who, 
“because he was a disciple of Jesus (although for fear of 
the Jews a secret one), besought Pilate that he might take away 
the body of Jesus” (St. John 19:38). “Joseph, taking the body, 
wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, and laid it in his new tomb, 
which he had hewn out in the rock. 
stone to the entrance of the tomb, and departed” (St. Matth. 


Nicodemus teaches the needed lesson that we should weave a 
wreath of myrtle around the furrowed brow and wounded heart 
of the person who has suffered the loss of his good name—by 
stressing the good qualities of the unfortunate victim. 
of Arimathea shows us how to bury the dead good name or lost 
St. Matthew points out three things in Joseph’s act of mercy. 
body of the dead Savior in a clean linen cloth, laid it in his own tomb, and rolled a stone be- 
Your neighbor’s name awaits a like act of mercy 
The linen cloth is a symbol of the virtue of justice which demands that the des- 
poiled reputation be restored, if you are the robber and murderer, and that of charity, if your 
ear is merely the terminal station of the train of slanderous gossip and calumnious rumor. Let 
it die with you and be buried in your heart, then roll a large stone before the entrance to your 
heart—your mouth, let it speak of what your heart is full. 
tive avalanche from doing further injury to life and property. 


provided they were properly approved. Finally 
today we find the Church’s mind crystalized in 
the Code of Canon Law. This latter legislation 
mirrors at once the Church’s eagerness to have 
the sacred books in the hands of the faithful and 
her solicitude that they be presented in their prop- 
er form, free from error and prejudice. This same 
balanced approach to God’s written Word finds its 
latest expression in the encyclical letter, Divino 
Affiante Spiritu, of our present Pontiff Pius XII. 

This schematic history of the facts in the case 
bears clear witness to the fundamental truths that 
far from wrapping the Bible in a winding sheet 
and consigning it to a tomb, the Church has ever 
fostered and nourished the reading and study of 
the Bible. She has been careful that her children 
should not receive a counterfeit, that their hungry 
hands may not be filled with stones and scorpions. 
Of course her efforts to safeguard her loved ones 
have been misinterpreted. It is a common error 
to say that the clergy of the middle ages were 
unwilling that the laity should read the Bible, that 
they kept it in an unknown tongue so that the 
people could not read it, that they held it tied up 
in chains so that even the scholars of the day 
would have no approach to the sacred text. The 

(Continued on page 279) 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


HE summer school session has 

proved to Le anything but dull. 
Entertainment of all kinds has found 
its way into the leisure hours of the 
students. There have been a number 
of new features added, such as ber- 
ry-picking parties, buffet suppers, 
and an outing to Ferdinand State 
Park, all of which were unknown to 
the students during the ordinary 
school year. 


* x * 


Another big surprise in the line 
of entertainment was the fine pro- 
duction on July 12th of “Rise and 
Come,” a dramatic presentation of 
the life of St. John Gualbert. The 
play was the work of the Junior 
Brothers, a feast day surprise for 
Father Gualbert, the Brother In- 
structor. The remarkable balance of 
serious and humorous parts achieved 
by the Brothers in their composition 
of the play, in addition to their fine 
acting, made the production a highly 
entertaining one. The first presenta- 
tion, attended only by the monastic 
family, was so pleasing that a 
second performance was given on 
the 14th for the students. 


* * * 


On July 19th we had the great 
pleasure of welcoming home to the 
Abbey for a family feast our good 
Senior Father, The Rev. Vincent 
Wagner, O.S.B. Father Vincent, 
who serves as Chaplain for the Little 
Sisters of the Poor in Evansville, 
celebrated his Diamond Jubilee of 
Religious Profession on July 19th. 
Early in the morning he sang the 
Conventual High Mass, at which he 
renewed the vows he pronounced 
sixty years ago. At noon there was 
a family gathering in the monastic 
refectory, during which the table 
reader lauded Father’s work as a 
monk. Most of the praise centered 
around Father Vincent’s musical 
achievements. Though his talent ex- 
tends to almost every field of music, 
it is especially for his ability and 
accomplishments in Gregorian Chant 
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that we at St. Meinrad are particu- 
larly proud of him and deeply in- 
debted to him. His career in Gre- 
gorian Chant began shortly after his 
ordination in 1888, when he was sent 
to Europe to study Chant at Beuron 
Abbey. Returning home he en- 
deavored to put into practice the 
theory he had acquired in Europe. 
After years of persevering effort 
Father succeeded in bringing the 
Chant into its well-deserved place of 
honor at St. Meinrad. If our mo- 
nastic family today renders the 
Chant with any degree of scientific 
and prayerful interpretation, it is 
mainly the fruit of Father Vincent’s 
talent and industry. To the direc- 
tion of the monastic choir Father 
Vincent added for eighteen years 
the direction of the Chancel Choir. 
That he is an accomplished organist 
is known to all his acquaintances. 
Though a number of his own compo- 
sitions have been published, some of 
his most treasured works are the 
manuscript copies of choral composi- 
tions used here at St. Meinrad. For 
quite a number of years now Father 
Vincent has served as Chaplain at 
the home of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor in Evansville, dispensing mirth 
as well as spiritual consolation to the 
good old folks and to the Sisters. 


* * * 


The same which Father 
Vincent has kept for 60 years, three 
young men pronounced solemnly and 
for life on August 6th. During the 
Pontifical Mass on the feast of the 
Transfiguration, Fraters Basil Mat- 
tingly of Indianapolis, Thomas 
Greene of Chicago, and Ralph Lynch 
of Akron made their solemn profes- 
sion as monks of St. Benedict. We 
wish them all as long and fruitful a 
life as that of our venerable jubi- 
larian. 


vows 


* * 7 
At about 9:00 p.m. on August 6th 
the lights went on in nature’s lovely 
bowl just below our flag-pole hill 
and revealed to an astonished audi- 
ence “The Pirates of Penzance.” For 
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the next two hours we were treated 
to the music of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s famous operetta. Because of 
the difficulties presented by the pre- 
sence of many female characters in 
the original score, the seminarians 
followed a revised script made by 
the Jesuit students at West Baden, 
Indiana. This revision which scat- 
tered the women’s songs among the 
male leads and the men’s chorus was 
altered enough to allow one of the 
original female characters to appear. 
The masterful rendition by the semi- 
narians under the direction of Mr. 
John*Murphy ranks as one of the 
best musical performances’ ever 
staged here at St. Meinrad. Numer- 
ous requests have been made for a 
public performance in early fall. 
+ * * 

With an enrollment of 530 cadets 
to look forward to in the early part 
of September, our Fathers at Mar- 
mion Military Academy have been 
pleading for additional manpower. 
Moreover, because of ill health Fa- 
ther Norbert Spitzmesser, O.S.B., 
has been relieved of his position as 
Superintendent and recalled to the 
Abbey. Illness has also overtaken 
Father Raymond Hubers, O.S.B., 
making it imperative for him to take 
a long period of rest. The result has 
been that three new men have been 
appointed to go to Marmion late in 
August to join the faculty there. 
They are Fathers Hugh Schuck, 
O.S.B., Leo Grommes, O.S.B., and 
Wulstan Mork, O.S.B. Father Hugh 
has been Assistant at the parish in 
Huntingburg, Ind., for a good many 
years. His leaving the parish 
creates a vacancy which will be 
filled by Father Alban Berling, 
O.S.B., who is just completing his 
theological course in the Major 
Seminary. Father Leo has been 
stationed at St. Placid Hall during 
the past year as Assistant Director, 
and Father Wulstan has served on 
the faculty of the Minor Seminary. 
Our hearty good wishes accompany 
all these men to their new field of 
duty. 
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NYBODY can write one. 
you need is words. 

ary. You just help yourself. 
Of course there’s that little thing called rhythm. 


It’s a snap. All 
They’re all in the diction- 


But who hasn’t got rhythm? All you have to do 
is swing the words a bit. Make them go duh-DAH, 
duh-DAH, duh-DAH. Or duh-duh-DAH, duh-duh- 
DAH. Or even DAH-duh. There’s just nothing 
to it. If any words you pick don’t click, you can 
eschew them and slap in ones that do. 

Besides, even A—1 poets aren’t too fussy about 
rhythm. Lots of times they scramble it around 
every which way. Even college professors can’t 
dope it out. 

Then there’s rime. Well, what’s hard about 
that? Easy, breezy, wheezy; rose, nose, blows. 
You can even skip rime, though personally I think 
a poet gets places faster the more rimes he slips 
into his stuff. People like jingle, tingle, wrinkle, 
sprinkle. E. A. Poe was very good at rimes. Mil- 
ton wasn’t so hot—he often left them out. That’s 
why nobody reads Paradise Lost unless he has to. 
You better stick rimes into your poems. Lots of 
them. 

That’s all there is—except that some people think 
a poem ought to make sense. This is just a mis- 
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How to 
Dash Off 
A Poem 


Jack Kearns 


take. It doesn’t have to. In fact the less sense it 
makes the better. Keep people guessing. That 
way they have to read your poem over and over. It 
still doesn’t mean a thing. But does that stop 
them? Well, who wants to admit he’s licked? So 
everybody puts his own meaning into your poem, 
and everybody’s happy. As there wasn’t any sense 
there in the first place, what do you care? 
You are now all set to write a poem. 


not a man to renege myself. 
while you’re making up yours. 


As I’m 
I’ll write one too 


(Time out here while we write our poems) 


Finished? Well, this is what I got: 


Superbas all are playing ball 
Not piccolos or battledore. 
Night dons a crimson overall 
And builds a house in Baltimore. 


Out on a limb a paradigm 
Is whistling tunes by Mr. Liszt. 
A gremlin rides a homonym 
And lights the neon amethyst. 


Sometimes I do better. 
the idea. 
will you? 


Anyhow, this gives you 
Let me see yours when you've finished, 


Oh, I almost forget—about the title. Pick one 
with lots of zip to it—something people are talking 
about. I generally get mine out of the paper so 
I can’t go wrong. Some folks say there ought 
to be a connection between the title and the poem. 
That’s absurd. How can you make a connection 
with what you don’t know you’ve made a poem 
out of? 


P.S. I’m ealling the poem I just made up Partly 
Cloudy and Warm. 
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THE BIBLE IS FOR THE PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 276) 


truth of the matter is that most people who could 
read at all could read Latin, the so-called “unknown 
tongue,” and would certainly prefer the authorized 
Vulgate to any vernacular version. 

Vernacular Versions 

It is true, however, that vernacular versions were 
in use. Saint Thomas More, lord chancellor of 
England before Henry VIII had him beheaded, at- 
tests that “the whole Bible was, long before Wy- 
cliffe’s days (1324?-1384), by virtuous and well- 
learned men translated into the English tongue, 
and by good and goodly people with devotion and 
soberness well and reverently read.” The jolly 
saint adds that “the clergy kept no Bibles from 
the laity but such translations as be either not 
yet approved for good, or such as be already re- 
proved for bad as Wycliffe’s was. For, as for 
old ones that were before Wycliffe’s days, they 
remain lawful and be in some folk’s hands.” 

A Protestant witness confirms this testimony, 
when he admits that “we seek in vain, in the 
records of medieval centuries, for any act of the 
Church in her councils, tending even indirectly to 
prevent or impede the reading and diffusion of 
authentic versions of the unmutilated Scriptures.” 

The same story is told again in the fifteenth 
century when the invention of printing made it 
easy to multiply books of all descriptions. The 
Church was now no less tireless in promoting the 
printing of the sacred text than she had previously 
been in encouraging the copying of God’s word to 
men. Before the first Protestant version was sent 
forth into the world, there had already appeared 
eighty-four printed editions of Holy Writ in an- 
cient languages—sixty-two in Hebrew, of which 
twelve were of the Old Testament in its entirety 
and fifty of selected portions, and twenty-two in 
Greek, of which three were of the Old Testament, 
twelve of the New and seven of separate portions. 
In Latin, which occupied the central position as 
the universal language of the men of the time, 
there were published three hundred and forty- 
three editions. One hundred and forty-eight of 
these were of the entire Bible. Nor were the 
dialects of the humblest and the poorest overlooked. 
We find one-hundred and four editions of the 
whole Bible made available—twenty in Italian, 
twenty-six in French, nineteen in Flemish, two in 
Spanish, six in Bohemian, one in Slavonic and 
thirty in German. Ninety-four other versions of 
single portions, mainly of the New Testament and 
the Psalms, were also available due to the Church’s 


tireless labors. In all, including the polyglot print- 
ed at the expense of Cardinal Ximenes, who died 
in 1517, six hundred and twenty-six editions of the 
Bible and portions of the Bible streamed forth 
from the press with the sanction and support of 
the Church, before Luther’s version appeared in 
1534. 


Prudent Warnings 


There is no doubt that in addition to her efforts 
to see the Bible printed and in the hands of her 
people the Church also issued decrees and warnings 
which restricted the laity in their selection of 
versions in the vernacular. But any such decrees 
or prohibitions, when examined without bias, clear- 
ly appear to be the result of the Church’s maternal 
desire to suppress abuses without at the same time 
neglecting or ignoring the advantages that spring 
from the use of the Bible in the vernacular. One 
Pope after another in the last two centuries has 
so clearly expressed the mind of the Church that 
it should no longer be difficult to refute the false 
charges made against her and combat the misap- 
prehension of some of her own children. Almost 
two centuries have passed since Benedict XIV in 
1757 enacted the decree that “if translations of 
the Bible into the vernacular have been approved 
by the Holy See or edited with notes taken from 
the Holy Fathers or learned Catholic authors, they 
are allowable.” Pius VIII confirmed this decree 
and renewed its force in 1829. In 1778 Pius VI 
addressed the following words to the Archbishop 
of Florence: “You judge exceedingly well that 
the faithful should be stimulated to the reading of 
the Sacred Scriptures. ...This you have season- 
ably effected by publishing the sacred writings in 
the language of your country suitable to every 
one’s capacity.” Forty years later a similar exhor- 
tation was given to the English Vicars by Pius 
VII, who on April 18th, 1820 said, “We exhort you 
to encourage the people to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures; for nothing can be more useful, more con- 
soling and more animating, because they serve to 
confirm the faith, to support the hope and influence 
the charity of the true Christian.” In our own 
country the Bishops were most solicitous that this 
weapon of God’s grace might be in the hands of 
their flock. The Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more spoke forth its hope when it declared: “It 
can hardly be necessary to remind you, beloved 
brethren, that the most highly valued treasure of 
every family library and the most frequently and 
lovingly made use of should be the Holy Scrip- 
tures....We hope that no family can be found | 
amongst us without a correct version of the Holy 
Scriptures. Among other versions we recommend 
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the Douay, which is venerable as used by our fore- 
fathers for three centuries.” 

While the Church has clearly encouraged the 
faithful to read and study the Bible, she has also 
been on her guard lest she fall into another pit 
which some of her adversaries have dug for her. 
By no means is the reading of the sacred text 
necessary for salvation. It is true that her priests 
have to read portions of the Bible every day under 
pain of mortal sin. Yet, on the other hand the 
Church has condemned those who maintain that 
such reading is necessary for the faithful. While 
it is not necessary, it is both useful and pious. 
It is a practice which the Church has always en- 
couraged, the Holy Fathers have praised and God 
has rewarded. The very fact that God is the 
Author of the Scriptures is warrant enough for 
the value in reading them. 


Reader’s Attitude 


Once the Catholic is convinced that the Church 
not only entertains no objections to his study of 
the Bible but positively encourages him to pray 
over its contents, he searches about for a directive 
to his attitude in his frequent approach to that 
sacred treasure. Many norms will he discover in 
both the practice and the teaching of the Church. 

In the early days the Church showed its reverent 
love of God’s word by placing the Bible side by 
side with the Sacred Eucharist in the tabernacle, 
the most hallowed spot in the sanctuary. In the 
great councils of the Church it was always at hand, 
occupying a place of honor on an altar placed in the 
principal hall of the assembly or on a specially 
erected throne. Today at High Mass the deacon 
incenses the sacred text before he begins to sing 
the words of the Gospel. 

The Catholic will take his cue from the example 
of his Holy Mother, the Church: he will approach 
the sacred text with her humility and her rever- 
ence. People will come with holy hearts and firm 
faith, with humble souls and a sincere desire to 
progress in knowledge and virtue. Here indeed 
is the food from heaven, not as vital as the Eu- 
charistic food of the supreme Sacrifice, but food 
and nourishment none the less. This food should 
be the constant daily diet of all Christian families. 


Daily Reading 


This is the hope which Benedict XV envisioned 
in his encyclical letter, Spiritus Paraclitus, of Sep- 
tember 15, 1920. In paying full honor to Jerome, 
the lover of Scripture par excellence, the Holy 
Father calls the Christian world to a close imita- 
tion of Jerome’s own directives, which would bear 
humble repetition on the fifteenth centenary of 
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his death. Calling Scripture a precious treasure 
bequeathed to us by our loving Father in heaven, 
Pope Benedict urges the faithful to read the Bible 
daily. And why? Because the holy Doctor Jerome 
had given the same advice in the fifth century, 
when his words bore abundant fruit not only 
among holy hermits and consecrated priests but 
also in the ranks of matrons and virgins. Nor 
would reading alone suffice for Jerome. Both men 
and women should memorize parts of the sacred 
books, thus feeding their souls by reading and 
strengthening them by a constant recall of God’s 
holy words. The fruit of Jerome’s advice is 
glimpsed in the fact that those holy women, Paula 
and Eustochium, his contemporaries, learned to 
sing the Psalms in Hebrew. 

In exhorting all to read the Bible daily, Benedict 
was reiterating the Church’s constant stand which 
finds in the word of God inspiration and example 
for a holy, devoted life. To achieve his purpose 
Benedict ordered that the Bible, especially the New 
Testament with the Gospels, the Acts and the Epis- 
tles, should be published in attractive form. In 
this way there would be no excuse for any Chris- 
tian family to be without the New Testament. 


This daily reading of the Bible was far from 
being an innovation, as the testimony of Jerome in 
the fifth century certifies. In fact Leo XIII by a 
decree of the Holy Office, issued on December 13th, 
1898, had granted to the faithful “who shall read 
for at least a quarter of an hour the books of the 
Sacred Scripture with the veneration due to the 
Divine Word and as spiritual reading an indulgence 
of 300 days.” After Leo came Pius X who during 
his reign as supreme Pontiff wrote most enthusi- 
astically and encouragingly to the Society of St. 
Jerome to continue the great and important work 
it had undertaken to spread throughout Italy and 
other countries the habit of reading the New Testa- 
ment by means of popular editions. He wrote in 
part: 

“The work undertaken by the Society of St. 
Jerome is offering to the mass of people an 
opportunity of reading the Gospel and becom- 
ing penetrated with its spirit. Satisfy by a 
still greater number of copies among people 
the yearning for reading the Gospel which 
your zeal has aroused... .It will contribute to 
do away with the mistaken belief according to 
which it is only reluctantly that the Church 
allows the people to read the Scripture.” 


We find similar commendations on the part of 
succeeding Pontiffs, namely Benedict XV in 1920 
and most recently Pius XII in the encyclical, Divino 
Afflante Spiritu. The present Pope, insisting that 
the sacred books are not given by God merely to 
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satisfy our curiosity but in the words of St. Paul 
“to instruct us to salvation by the faith that is in 
Christ Jesus” (2 Tim. 3:15-17), urges his priests 
to distribute this treasure among the faithful so 
that they may be moved and inflamed to reform 
their lives and to conceive in their hearts the 
greatest veneration for the Sacred Scriptures. He 
clearly delineates the work of His Bishops who 
“should encourage every initiative by which men of 
zeal strive to excite and foster among Catholics a 
greater knowledge and love of the Sacred Books.” 
These leaders of the flock of Christ should support 
organizations established to spread copies of the 
Bible, should encourage daily reading of the Bible 
in Christian homes and recommend translations 
made into modern languages. In such a way will 
the Word of God become daily more deeply and 
fully understood and more intensely loved. 


Modern Needs 


This alertness on the part of Christ’s Vicars 
upon earth is set aglow especially by the needs of 
our times. Situated as they are at the very core 
and center of Christendom, they know both the 
needs of the nations and the sorrows and hardships 
which beset all the peoples of the globe. They 
know that people sorely need solace in the suffer- 
ings that overwhelm mankind. They know what a 
faithful, humble reading of God’s word has accom- 
plished in the past and can accomplish again today. 
St. Augustine was bid to “take and read” and the 
Church reechoes that cry today. She knows that 
the words of the great Jerome are still true. “If 
there is anything,” he says, “in this life which 
sustains a wise man and induces him to maintain 
his serenity amidst the tribulations and adversities 
of the world, it is in the first place the meditation 
and knowledge of the Scriptures.” Benedict in- 
forms us further that “grief of soul and sickness 
of body can be borne in peace and inner joy which 
proceeds from the love of God’s word.” 

The reason for this seems so clear. Such a 
reading, undertaken with the proper attitude of 
soul, will strengthen one’s faith in the God Who 
has given us this message to support us while we 


journey to our home with Him, will aid us in our 
prayer, filling our souls with beautiful images of 
God’s goodness and mercy and putting on our lips 
words of praise for Him, will deepen our love for 
Christ and the Providence of God, teaching us that 
ignorance of Scripture is tantamount to ignorance 
of Christ, will strengthen and saturate the spirit 
with the sweetness of the Scriptures, achieving the 
all surpassing love of Jesus Christ, and will be a 
constant solace in trial and tribulation. 

In a world at war we hear the voice of our 
President urging a reading of the Bible that we 
might show our gratitude to God for His goodness 
and win renewed conviction and love of the ideals 
which are America’s heritage. But there is anoth- 
er voice, more far-reaching indeed, the voice of 
Christ’s Vicar upon earth, telling us that in the 
Sacred Scriptures we will find the fountains of 
divine grace opened up to be poured over the weary 
and the oppressed. There lacerated and wounded 
men wiil find new hope and new heart. For there 
they will find Christ, the greatest example of jus- 
tice, charity and mercy. 

The human family has been plunged into a rag- 
ing sea of pain, calamity and grief. Sorrow sur- 
rounds us. Slaughter is seen on every hand. Bit- 
ter hatred rides over the earth. The wounds of 
humanity are many and deep. No one can heal 
these wounds and remove this vast devastation 
except Christ. He will not only console the afflicted 
but He will direct those in authority and will teach 
obedience to citizens. He will be a firm foundation 
of a just and abiding peace. But that this may 
be achieved men must first know Him more in- 
timately, love Him more ardently and imitate Him 
more closely. All this can be done by a holy, daily 
approach to the sacred words of God. 

To this task the Holy Father is calling the 
Catholic world and all men. He summons the na- 
tions to renew themselves at the feet of Christ, as 
they drink in the words of God from the sacred 
books which He has written for them. The Bible 
is the people’s book. It belongs in their hands. 
For the people need Christ. They will find Him in 
the Sacred Scriptures. 


Worse Poison te Men’s Souls 


Harsher words were never spoken about money than Shakespeare puts into the mouth of 
Romeo as he enters the drug store to buy poison from the poor apothecary of Mantua: 


“There is thy gold; worse poison to men’s souls, 
Doing more murders in this loathsome world than 


These poor compounds that thou may’st not sell. 


‘I sell thee poison; thou hast sold me none!” 


Romeo and Juliet—Act V, Scene 1 
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THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND 
FATHER SMITH 
By Bruce Marshall 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
HE best thing about this book by 
the author of Father Malachy’s 
Miracle is that a lot of people who 
think that priests and nuns are 
stuffy, are going to be inveigled into 
reading it; before they can help 
themselves they will be laughing and 
chuckling their way through one of 
the clearest and most arresting pre- 
sentations of Catholic truth to come 
to our notice in recent years. 
This, thank God, is a disturbing 
book, a book which will strip away 
the smug complacency from self- 
made giants who relegate religion to 
contemplative clergy and cloistered 
nuns. This is a book full of laugh- 
ter at hypocrisy in high places, at 


stuffiness, formalism, and_ snooty 
modernity. 
Marshall’s secret for producing 


laughter is almost like a chemical 
formula for high explosive, or a good 
housewife’s recipe for chili con 
carne; just the right mixture of sub- 
lime with a generous sprinkling of 
the ridiculous; and presto—you have 
something like the following: 

“In the green chasuble with a 
lamb on the back which from a dis- 
tance lcoked like a horse, in the little 
house of charity with his hands 
Father Smith began the 
Mass, confessing to Almighty God, 
to Blessed Mary ever Virgin, to 
Michael the Archangel, to 
blessed John the Baptist, to the holy 
Apostles Peter and Paul, to Tim 
Hooley, Angus McNab, Patrick 
O’Shea, and the blistered old char- 
woman kneeling in the draught in 


joined, 


blessed 
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ingly in thought word and deed, 
through his fault, through his fault, 
through his most grievous fault. 
The choir ironed out, flattened, tore 
asunder, and sent bellying up to 
heaven like a shriek from a dying 
pig the Introit for the third Sunday 
after Epiphany, ‘Adorate Deum, om- 
nes angeli eius’ right on through to 
‘laetentur insulae multae,’ and then 
wheezed forth the Kyrie while Fa- 
ther Smith took the thurible from 
Angus McNab and blessed the in- 
cense and sent it whirling in frag- 
rant little puffs up to the throne of 
God.” 


Marshall’s talent for combining a 
touch of pathos with a smattering of 
humor reminds me very much of Fa- 
ther Leonard Feeney’s way of mix- 
ing his chuckles and _ syllogisms. 
Here is Father Smith in 1914 about 
to set off as army chaplain from the 
little Scottish railroad station: 

“When they arrived at the station, 
Father Bonnyboat was waiting for 
them; he took Father Smith by the 
arm and fairly lugged him onto the 
platform, where Miss O’Hara was 
waiting with a fair selection of her 
cock-and-hen choir and Monsignor 
O’Duffy his tram ticket still stuck in 
the side of his hat, ready to conduct 
it. As soon as the Bishop and Fa- 
ther Smith appeared, they broke into 
the ‘Ecce Sacerdos Magnus,’ because 
although it was chiefly Father Smith 
whom they had come to honor, they 
couldn’t very well forget the bishop, 
especially since he was always so 
kind and friendly to everybody, and 
not the least stuck up about being a 
bishop. Then when they had sung 
their Latin they sang their Scots: 
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the back that he had sinned exceed- ‘Bonny Charlie’s Noo Awa.’ The 


tears came to Father Smith’s eyes as 
he watched them, for he knew that 
it wasn’t about Prince Charlie at all 
that they were singing, but about 
himself because he was leaving them 
and they didn’t want him to go and 
were shy about saying so right loud 
out.” 

This amazing novel contains, as 
one critic observed, “99% distilled 
genius and 1% deadly poison.” The 
author’s gift for mixing the sublime 
with the right degree of ridiculous 
is the distilled genius. His toning 
down the seriousness of sex offences 
more by innuendo and suggestion 
than by declaration may possibly 
give his readers the impression that 
the Catholic Church actually con- 
dones sins against the Sixth Com- 
mandment as offenses which hardly 
require repentance. This is the 1% 
against which the reader’s 
spiritual system must be innoculated 
by forewarning. 


virus 


Eddie Doherty’s criticism of the 
average Catholic story in the aver- 
age Catholic magazine that it is ut- 
terly lacking in humor, and woefully 
lacking in joy cannot apply to this 
Catholic novel with its very human 
characters, for it is full of the 
gayety of the Te Deum Laudamus. 
It is one of the most human and 
whimsical documents about the Rock 
of Peter that has been published in 
the past ten years. It is funnier 
than the author’s first smash success, 
Father Malachy’s Miracle, more 
Catholic than Keys of the Kingdom, 
as appealing to the average Ameri- 
can as Going My Way. The story is 
made to order for Barry O’Toole as 
the old bishop, Pat O’Brien as Mon- 
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signor O’Duffy, Spencer Tracy as 
Father Smith, Bing Crosby as the 
young Father Scott, and Dianna 
Durbin as Elvira. If it does not rate 
an all-star casting when the story 
goes to Hollywood, then I am willing 
to buy popcicles for all the kids in 
the state of grace. (Price $2.50) 


YOUR SECOND CHILDHOOD 
Verses by Leonard Feeney 
Pictures by Michael Cunningham 
Bruce Publishing Company. 

HE PLAYFULNESS of Father 
Feeney reaches an all-time high 
in this funny little book entitled 
“Your Second Childhood.” It star- 
tles the serious Feeney fan with its 
circus air, and its resemblance to a 
child’s funny book. It gives the ad- 
mirer of Feenian prose and poetry 
a jolt like catching an archbishop 
sneaking away from his ice box in 
his night shirt with a fat drumstick 
in one hand, and in the other a 
squirt gun to squirt on the sleeping 
vicar general; one is startled to see 
a priest become literally like a little 

child clutching his funny book. 
Then, the next impulse is_ to 
chuckle and laugh through fifty-five 
pages of droll cartoons by Michael 
Cunningham and some funny and 
funny verses by Father 
Feeney. First, one is tempted to call 
it an undignified spectacle, then one 
recognizes what Feeney is trying to 
do. He, the master of whimsey, is 
cutting a few child-like undignified 
capers as any child of God is 
titled to cut; he is neglecting the 
big grandiose things like summer 
sunsets, and love in the Spring-time 
that high freshmen and 
phomores poets write 


not so 


en- 


school 


so- 
and _ lesser 
about, and chooses to write instead 
like Mr. 
has a strange penchant for always 


about persons Puasby, who 
wearing overalls. 

“The doctors,” says Father Fee- 
ney, and one pictures the poet in 
the guise of a mischievous little boy 
who has just put a tack on a pom- 
pous doctor’s chair— 

“The doctors have examined him 

to see 

Just what his malady may be, 

And found that Mr. Pusby has 

what Science calls 

A strong desire to keep on wear- 

ing overalls.” 

Father Feeney’s dis- 


talent for 


1945 


covering laughter and poetry in 
humble things is demonstrated in the 
caricature of Mr. Plater, the tooth- 


pick advocator, and buxom Mrs. 

Beverly, e 

“Who spends her afternoons pour- 
ing tea 

Dispensing saucers, cups and 
spoons 


To a select company, 

Making interminable queries, 

Questions arranged in a series 

And then the buxom Mrs. Beverly 

Gives you what you asked for, 
gives you tea, 

And hopes that it will restore your 
energy 

You lost in being bored 

By answering questions while she 
poured.” 





I do not think a more playful and 
at the same time sharper thrust 
has ever been poked at selfish barren 
bachelorhood than the poet’s verse 
on the Braggy Brothers, 

“Whose story ends up somewhat 

sad 

For ancestors were all they ever 

had.” 

He laughs at ancient misanthropes 
like Abigail who revealed in her 
pains and illnesses and martyrdoms, 
real and mostly imaginary; he 
chuckles with old ladies in whose 
eyes the fire of youth still sparkles, 
and who like Grandma Gertie, 

“Still retain under 

flair for being flirty 

Though in the time of Grover 

Cleveland arrived at the age of 


toosevelt a 


thirty.” 
But Mrs. Dugan Dowd O’Dea 
wins the prize for she remarried so 
quickly after the demises of her 


three husbands that the organist at 
church could not decide 

“Whenever he 

church 

What tune to play; 

The wedding march, or something 

not so gay 

Like Requiem aeternam dona ei, 

Domine.” 

If the book seems trivial to you, 
and you are ready to toss it aside 
as unworthy of the great poet priest, 
pick it up again, put off your pon- 
tifical stuffiness, and like a child of 
God in your childhood cut 
a few capers with Father Feeney 
and Mike Cunningham. Your Second 
Childhood say a lot that is 
worth remembering, a lot that this 
adult world needs to hear. 

If we must have funny books, then 
give us more of them in the Feenian 


saw here come to 


second 


does 
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and Cunningham style. How much 
funnier is this little book than all 
the tons of comics which descend on 
helpless American childhood like the 
Egyptian and 
locusts? 


BRAVE MEN 
By Ernie Pyle 
Grosset and Dunlap 

RNIE PYLE needs no introduc- 

tion to American readers. 

Before his death his daily 
paper column was read so religious- 
ly, and his fame spread so thorough- 
ly that his style of writing became 
familiar throughout the country. 

Brave Men is written in the same 
vein as the daily column. Intimate 
little portraits of the hardships, of 
the ingenuity, humor, pathos, cour- 
age, and fears of the G.I. bring home 
to the other vehicle 
could, the true feelings and thoughts 
of the American Ernie 
wrote of the war, not statistically, 
nor from the standpoint of over-all 
strategy, but from the outlook of the 
soldier in the fox-hole and bomber, 
from the viewpoint of the soldier 
who brings to a successful end the 
plans of the strategists. 

Beginning with the Allied land- 
ings in Sicily Brave Men carries the 
reader through the fierce fighting in 
Southern Italy, on the Anzio beach- 


plague of frogs 


(Price $1.25) 


news- 


readers as no 


soldier. 


head, the pre-invasion days, and the 
attack on the Normandy beachhead, 
and closes with the account of inci- 
dents occurring the 
through France. 

Ernie Pyle had the knack of put- 
ting on paper stories packed with 
human interest. This book is one 
of his best, a fact attested by the 
New York Times best-seller graph, 


during drive 


where it has held first place for 
several months as popular non-fic- 
tion. (Price $3.00) 

Pamphlets 


Christian State or Pagan Chaos by 

Gerald Treacy, S.J. 

Red Skin and Black Robe by Gerald 

Treacy, S.J. 

Liberty, Man’s Greatest Gift, Gerald 

Treacy, S.J. 

(The last three can be ordered 
from the Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th 
Street, New York, N. Y. The price 
of each is 5¢). 











FIVE DOLLARS will be paid for each letter of comment on articles 
appearing in THE GRAIL that is published. Whether in agreement or 
disagreement, set down your thoughts after reading any article in this 


issue. 
THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


EASTERN RITES 


THE GRAIL 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 


I have read the article “Not Ro- 
man—Yet Catholic” by C. Francis 
Jenkins, and would like to enlarge a 
little upon what he said in his ar- 
ticle. I am well acquainted with all 
the Eastern Catholic Rites, but will 
make the Greek Ruthenians the sub- 
ject of this article. 


I have attended St. John’s Greek 
Catholic Church in Minneapolis, 
Minn., a number of times. Rev. 
John Kallok is pastor of this church. 
Father Kallok has been on _ the 
Catholic Hour a number of times, 
and is the author of a book “The 
Eastern Catholic Church.” This book 
can be procured from the Sunday 
Visitor in Indiana for ten cents. 


The Eastern Rite churches are 
thoroughly Catholic, they are mem- 
bers of the Holy Name Society and 
National Council of Catholic Men. 

St. John’s Church will soon have a 
parochial school which will be taught 
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Develop your own ideas and mail your letter to “Give and Take,” 
Each letter must be correctly signed. 


by the Sisters of St. Basil the Great. 
Father Kallok recently purchased a 
building which is being remodeled 
into a school. 


Most of the Greek Ruthenian 
churches in the U. S. do not have an 
Iconastasis but the altar is in full 
view of the people the same as 
churches of the Latin Rite. They 
also have round statues and pews 
in their churches, which are almost 
like our own Latin Rite Churches. 
They have a form of low Mass, 
which takes about one hour. A 
High Mass with sermon takes at 
least two hours. 


The Greek Ruthenians 
single Catholic 
Eastern Rite in Europe. 


are the 


largest body of 


There are over a half million of 
Ruthenians in North America, with 
two bishops in the U.S.A., and one 
in Canada. There is a colony of 
80,000 in Brazil and Argentine. 
In Europe 80% of the secular clergy 
are married, but those ordained in 
America must be celibate; they have 
a seminary at Rome. 
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The Roman system of liturgical 
colors is followed, some translated 
Latin formulas take the place of 
those in their own books, several 
Western feasts and popular devo- 
tions have been adopted. 


Ruthenians still observe the Julian 
Calendar. The feast of the Rutheni- 
an protomartyr, St. Josaphat is kept 
by the whole Western church. 

The Ruthenians use the “Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom.” This book 
can be had from the “Monks of St. 
Procopius Abbey,” Lisle, Illinois, for 
25¢. 

Latin Rite Catholics must be 
taught that these Eastern Rite 
Catholics are really members of the 
Catholic Church and are not, as 
some people believe, merely tolerated, 
The Catholic Church is not now, nor 
never was only a Western Church 
with a Latin Rite but embraces all 
of the ancient Rites of Christendom. 


Melvin Stoeffler 
Bridgeport, Wisconsin 


IS THERE A NEGRO PROBLEM? 


The expression “Negro problem” 
is a term so many people loosely 
apply to any aspect of inter-racial 
relations, as they exist in the United 
States today. 

But is this term correct? Let us 
examine the facts to decide whether 
a Negro problem exists, or if there 
is a problem, is it a Negro problem 
or a white problem and how can it 
be solved. 

A newcomer to this country, 
whether he be from Italy, Greece, 
Ireland or elsewhere, may, upon 
being lawfully admitted, go where 
he wishes, live in any locality that 
he sees fit, and he may enter any 
profession or follow any trade that 
he feels particularly adapted to. The 
only thing that he is not able to do, 
is vote. After a period of residence 
in the United States, he is permitted 
to take out citizenship papers, and 
is then allowed to exercise his fran- 
chise. 

Now this newcomer, or any group 
of newcomers, is not considered a 
problem; he or they are given the 
privilege of doing and having the 
things that all men are entitled to. 
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Why then if the Negroes among us, 
also wish for these things, do we 
speak of it as a “Negro problem”? 


If granting these privileges to one 
group is not considered a problem, 
why, then should it be to another, 
particularly when the group to 
which these things are denied, are 
native born; and in the majority of 
cases, backed by several generations 
of American tradition? There is no 
evidence here that would indicate a 
“Negro problem.” 


Take the case of education, par- 
ticularly among Negro girls. The 
Negro girl attends grade school, and 
then continues on through high 
school. In high school, whether the 
school be bi-racial or segregated, she 
receives the same instruction, studies 
identical subjects, as white students. 
At commencement, she wears mor- 
tar-board and gown, and is given a 
diploma exactly the same as any 
other student. But after graduating 
she discovers, that despite her equal 
education, she must, in the majority 
of cases, confine her activities to do- 
mestic work or find employment in 
a laundry. If then, a certain per- 
centage of Negro high-school girls; 
fel as a result of their education 
they are entitled to work on a higher 
plane, such as office or clerical work; 
why is it a “Negro problem?” One 
might as well invite a guest to din- 
ner, and after the meat course is 
finished, inform the guest that the 
dessert is for the host only. This 
would not constitute a problem, but 
would be an ill-mannered insult. 


To carry the argument still fur- 
ther. We induct a colored boy into 
the army, and we then inform him 





Flushing, N. Y. 
July 25, 1945 


Reverend dear Father: 


When I read the article in THE 
GRAIL on Our Lady of Fatima, I 
wondered whether it weren’t time 
for American Catholics to take a 
realistic view of prayer. Haven't 
we accepted the fact that our Lady 
appeared at Fatima? Don’t we 
know that she always keeps her 
promise? Then what are we wait- 
ing for? 

May I respectfully suggest that 
in every parish of every diocese in 
the United States a simultaneous 
Novena to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary be made for the end of the 
war? That the Rosary and the in- 
vesting of the Scapular of Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel be made the 
chief features of this Novena— 
that a children’s service be held 
during these nine days. 

I think you have done your 
readers a great service by publish- 
ing both the article and the lovely 
serial by Mary Windeatt. I won- 
der how many Catholics know the 
meaning of the Five First Satur- 
days? 

Thanking you, I am 

Respectfully 
Mary Carney 











that he will be sent to India, or the 
Phillipines or to Europe, to fight in 
order to preserve democracy. If he 
questions the existence of democracy, 
does he then become part of the 
“Negro problem”? No, he must be 
shown in a practical manner that 
democracy is an established fact, 
not merely the prattling of politi- 
cians. 

In the city where I am at present 
residing, there are two hospitals, 
each of which is sponsored by a re- 
ligious organization, where, above 
all, tolerance should be expected. 


Both of these hospitals accept 
Negro patients, but a colored phy- 
sician is not allowed to enter either 
hospital. If a Negro doctor finds 
it necessary to hospitalize any of his 
patients, the medical treatment must 
be given by a white physician. The 
Negro doctor has received the same 
education, passed the same examina- 
tions, as other doctors, does it then 
become a problem because he would 
like to enter a hospital on an equal 
footing with his white colleagues? 

We of the white race, have im- 
posed certain restrictions upon some 
of our fellow-Americans, who are 
distinguishable only by the fact that 
they inherit certain physical char- 
acteristics. 

We have imposed these restric- 
tions; therefore if a problem exists, 
it becomes a white problem, rather 
than Negro. 

Sincerely, 
F. Norman Joy 








Who ever ventured to pray as St. Theresa prayed: 
faced saints, good Lord, deliver us?” 


The Spirit of Joy 


Many persons think cheerfulness cannot harmonize with spirituality. 
are no examples of gloom in the lives of the saints. 
“Here is a saint we can all imitate. 
with all that it is evident that she is filled with the Spirit of God.” 


This saint once said to one of her sisters: “What would become of us if everyone endeavored 
to bury the little bit of humor and wit that she has? 
who, as soon as they have acquired a little piety, put on a gloomy and peevish air, and seem to be 
afraid of speaking for fear that their piety will fly away.” 


Of St. Theresa, for instance, someone said: 
She eats, sleeps and laughs like other persons; and yet 


Do not imitate those unfortunate people, 


“From silly devotions, and from sour- 


They forget that there 


Catholic Digest 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Advice in the Confessional 
Why don’t all the 
same advice in the confessional when 


priests give 
I confess the same sin to them?— 
Indiana. 

For the same that sick 
people do not get the same medicine 
from different doctors whom they 
consult about the same illness. The 
advice of the priest in the confes- 
sional, who is the physician of the 
soul, is colored or modified by his 
personality, his knowledge of moral 
principles, and his experience. The 
helpfulness of his advice also de- 
pends in large measure upon your 
own honesty in presenting the true 
state of your soul to him, and the 
necessary circumstances which may 
have altered your case since the last 
time you consulted your confessor 
about your difficulty. If you are 
serious about making any spiritual 
progress you would do well to have a 
regular confessor who knows your 
condition of soul. A sick person who 


reason 


runs from one doctor to another 
makes little progress towards re- 
covery. 


Should I worry about my past sins 
ff I try to do the best I 
Indiana. 


can?— 


should 
union with 
God and a happy life. The saintly 
Abbot Marmion writes in a letter to 
a troubled soul: 
suaded that your sinful past is in 
no way an very 
union with God. God forgives, and 
His forgiveness is Divine. With the 
angels God was not merciful because 
they had no miseries. With us who 
are full of miseries, God is infinitely 
merciful.” Regret for past sins 
should leave us, but worry 
about past sins, once they have been 
honestly confessed and sincerely re- 
pented for, should not occupy our 
time or destroy our peace. Learn to 
pray in the words of the prayer 
after the Pater Noster in Mass: 
“Grant, of Thy goodness, peace in 
our days, that aided by the riches of 


Remember that sins 


never be an obstacle to 


past 


“You must be per- 


obstacle to close 


never 
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Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 


Thy mercy, we may be always free 


from sin and safe from all disquiet.” 


Children Attending Adult Movies 


May boys and girls, under age, 
who pay adult prices, attend movies 
unobjectionable for adults?—Indiana 


Mental and emotional maturity 
are not measured by the admission 
prices at a theater box office. Pay- 
ing full price not make an 
eleven year old boy a mature adult. 
Whether a child may or may not at- 
tend a movie, unobjectionable for 
adults, depends, practically, on the 
approval of his parents who ought 
to be the best judges of his maturity. 
When the Legion of Decency rates a 
moving picture as A2, unobjection- 
able for adults, it is merely inform- 
ing parents and guardians that the 
show in question is too mature in 
plot, or too strong in presentation 
for the immature minds and imagi- 
nations of youngsters. There is no 
question of involved here, but 
only of good judgment on the part of 
the parents. You don’t hand a child 
of seven a copy of Adria Langley’s 


does 


sin 


A Lion is in the Streets unless you 
have sired an infant prodigy. And 
you don’t immature 
youngster to see a_ sophisticated 
adult picture unless you know what 
you’re doing. 


send an 


Public Dance Halls on Sunday 


What is the Catholic Church’s at- 
titude towards dancing on Sundays 
especially in public dance halls?— 
Arkansas 

The Catholic Church has not, as a 
matter of faith and morals, official- 
ly and solemnly defined its attitude 
toward dancing on Sunday in public 
or private dance halls. Dancing, as 
an exercise performed to music and 
rhythm may be as innocent and 
wholesome as a baseball game in the 
park; if the manner of dancing is 
immodest and provocative, serving 
as an occasion of sin to dancers and 
observers alike, then it is wrong not 
only on Sundays, but on every day 
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of the week in 
public places. 

Although the sinfulness of danc- 
ing does not depend on the day or 
the place, it is wise to remember that 
in public dance halls the standards 
of modern paganism are the order of 
the day, and that Catholics who fre- 
quent such places are gradually in- 
fected by the atmosphere of moral 
laxity. If your local parish priest 
has forbidden you to attend public 
dance halls on Sunday, he un- 
doubtedly has a good reason for do- 
ing so. You will do well to recognize 
in his voice and counsel the attitude 
of the Catholic Church in your com- 
munity. 


private as well as 


Our Jewish Origins 


How many of the twelve apostles 
Were the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary and St. Joseph Jewish?— 
New Jersey 

All of them were Jewish. In a 
world which has been infected with 
the poison of anti-semitism it is hard 
for some persons to accept the his- 
torical fact that Savior Jesus 
Christ was born of a Jewish Virgin, 
that His foster father and guardian 
of the holy family, St. Joseph, was a 
scion of the royal house of David, 
and that the twelve apostles were 
There is no particular sig- 
nificance in the fact that the King- 
dom of God on earth, the Catholic 
Church, has its roots deep in Jewish 
soil. Just why God the Father willed 
that His Divine Son and the twelve 
apostles should be Jewish instead of 
Chinese, Irish, or Lithuanian will 
remain a mystery of Divine 
Mercy. The important thing to re- 
member is that although the Church 
began as Jewish in the land of 
Palestine, she did not remain Jewish 


were Jewish? 


our 


Jews. 


ever 


for long; for, as her first great 
Apostle wrote: “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither slave nor 


free, neither male nor female,” for 
the Church, thank God, is Catholic, 
and within her fold there is room for 
all the races and nations of the 
earth. 
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On the walls of the St. Joseph Proto-Cathedral in Bardstown, Kentucky, hang nine 
huge paintings by European masters presented to the church by Louis Phillippi, Duke of 
Orleans, who later became King of France. Among these religious paintings are “The An- 
nunciation” by Van Eyck, “St. Peter in Chains” by Van Dyck, “The Coronation” by Muril- 
lo, and “Flaying of St. Bartholomew” by Reubens. 

How these invaluable paintings happened to be presented to this small cathedral in 
Kentucky is an interesting story. 

When Louis Phillippi and his brothers were exiles from France, they met Benedict 
Joseph Flaget in Havana. When Louis and his brothers were about to leave Havana for the 
United States, the inhabitants sympathizing with their misfortunes, made up a large sum 
of money and appointed M. Flaget to present it in their name to the illustrious exiles. Later 
when M. Flaget became Bishop of Bardstown, and Louis became King of France, the King 
rewarded his benefactor by sending this wonderful gift of paintings. 

The Cathedral itself is remarkable. At the time it was dedicated in 1819, there were 
but two cathedrals in the United States, one in Baltimore, and the other one in New Orleans. 
All the materials used in its construction were found in the immediate vicinity. John 
Rogers, an architect of a superior type, is chiefly responsible for the beauty of this classic 
edifice. 
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Mission Intention for the Month of September 


Works of Charity and Schools for Mohammedans 








E 
T WAS the great St. Paul who warned us that charity was the most glorious of all gifts for 
surpassing in importance the utter faith that can move mountains. “Charity is patient, Bro 
is kind,” he warned the Corinthians. “Charity feels no envy; charity is never perverse or wou 
proud, never insolent; sustains, believes, hopes, endures, to the last. I 
Actually charity is perhaps the only lever that can lift the weight of prejudice which doll: 
separates Mohammedanism from Christianity. It was the key which opened for the first time the 
a door in the seemingly impenetrable walls of the Prophet’s strongholds for the followers of St. 
the gentle Saint of Assisi. Charity was the mantle that cloaked the dauntless Charles Mar- the 
tial, Cardinal Lavigerie, when he opened his heart and the vast resources of his new foun- thre 
dation to the destitute Moslem orphans. Finally charity was the motivating force which im- 
pelled Charles de Foucauld to enter upon his life of prayerful supplication for the conver- / E 
sion of the followers of the Prophet. lars 
Works of charity are then the first requisite for the apostolate among the Moslems. vor 
Hospitals must be maintained, orphanages expanded, leper homes increased, and the tan- sion 
gible forms of Christian charity developed in every way possible. In addition the spiritual bee! 
side of that charity must be strengthened by daily prayer on the part of missionaries and rigk 
their friends in America. unt 
hon 
Educational Worth suc 
seer 
According to the little catechism the reason for creation was summarized in the simple 
terms of knowing, loving and serving God in this world and being happy with him forever FE 
in heaven. Knowledge, therefore, plays an important role in all mission activity and the f ' 
maintenance and expansion of Catholic schools for Moslems assumes added importance “ei 
in this particular section of the mission apostolate. a 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, therefore, begs the prayers of the faithful ee 
during September that the works of charity and schools for Mohammedans may be in- aad 
creased. : 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith Right eagle J. McDonnell a 
Mei 
ans’ 
you 
him 
MIDDLE AMERICA’S CHURCH HERITAGE Other churches in El Salvador show distinctly a. 
(Continued from page 271) Gothic touches. (In: 
Leon, the second largest city in Nicaragua, has ry 
ceremonial vessels wrought by talented native one of the largest cathedrals in all Latin America, H. 
silversmiths. famous not only for its size and grandeur, but for A 
Almost every town and village in Middle Ameri- the impressive tomb which shelters the remains Bro 
ca has one or more churches and every large city of Ruben Dario, the country’s greatest poet. The an 
has at least one beautiful example of colonial archi- Church of Havana, Cuba, is the largest in that I 
tecture noteworthy not only for its artistry but City and is known to tourists as the Columbus Mei 
for its historical import. In Cartego, the oldest Church because the bones of the discoverer of giv’ 
Spanish city in Costa Rica, stands the lovely Basili- America once rested there. 
ca of our Lady of the Angels, dedicated to the Spain built some 12,000 churches in the New E 
patron saint of the city. It is famous throughout World. Time and the forces of nature have de- Bre 
the world for its beauty and shows a marked stroyed many of them altogether and many have He 
Moorish influence in the arches of its windows and been rebuilt by later generations. Those that re- oth 
portals. El Salvador has many fine colonial church- main are eternally fascinating monuments of that = 
es, each with its own individuality of design. The combination of the cultures of the Old and the New I 
church at Coatepeque, for instance, combines Span- World which contributed to the civilization of our Ma 
ish elements with the simplicity of classic Greece. friends and neighbors in Middle America. von 
chil 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 


Enclosed please find two dollars 
for Masses for the glorification of 
Brother Meinrad for favors granted 
to us by him. P. J.P. (Ind.) 

I am sending an offering of five 
dollars to help the boys studying for 
the Priesthood. This is in honor of 
St. Benedict and in thanksgiving for 
the many favors I have received 
through Mary Rose Ferron. 

Mrs. M. B. ( Mass.) 

Enclosed is an offering of five dol- 
lars in thanksgiving for a great fa- 
vor obtained through the interces- 
sion of Brother Meinrad. We had 
been looking for months for the 
right kind of an apartment but not 
until we had made a Novena in 
honor of Brother Meinrad did we 
succeed in finding what before 
seemed an impossibility. 

A. W. D. (New York) 

Enclosed you will find an offering 
for a Mass for the canonization of 
Brother Meinrad. I promised this 


and also publication for a_ very 
highly valued personal favor. 
N. B. (Ohio) 


I am writing asking you to publish 
an answer to prayer to Brother 
Meinrad. We are happy over this 
answer to our prayers and assure 
you that we shall spread devotion to 
him. Mrs. F. J. H. (Tenn.) 

In thanksgiving to Brother Mein- 
rad for favors E.W. 
(Ind.) M. K. (Ind.) (Ind.) 
A. F. (Penna.) E. Y. M. J. 
H. (N. J.) 

After wearing a little stamp of 
Brother Meinrad I recovered from 
a nervous condition. E.H. (Ohio) 

I am sending a Mass for Brother 
Meinrad’s glorification in thanks- 
giving for a favor I have received. 

A.K. (Ind.) 

Enclosed is my check promised to 
Brother Meinrad for favors granted. 
He has granted these and many 
other favors in answer to my 
prayers to him. F.D. (Okla.) 

I prayed to Brother Meinrad and 
Mary Rose Ferron to help a little 
child that was cut so badly that 
several stitches had to be taken. The 
child got along well. Please publish 
my thanks. F.S. (Ind.) 


received 
xm. J. 
(Ind.) 





The Servant of God, Brother 
Eugster, O.S.B.. was a member ef Maria 


Meinrad 


Einsiedeln Abbey in Switzerland. There he 
died in 1925 highly respected by his con- 
His cause for 
beatification has been introduced at Rome, 
and THE GRAIL is the chosen organ for 
bringing his the knowledge of 
American Catholics. A picture of Brother 
Meinrad and a prayer for his canonization 
may be procured by sending a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Jerome 
Palmer, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


freres for his virtuous life. 


cause to 





MONTHLY NOVENA 
15th te 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or in- 
tentions prayed for, please send 
them into THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, 
Indiana before the 15th of the month. 
A Novena of Masses will be offered 
each month for the glorification and 
canonization of Brother Meinrad and 
for all the intentions sent in. 





In order to make Brother Meinrad 
better known a booklet of stamps to 
be used on envelopes and packages 
can be obtained for ten cents from 
THE GRAIL, ST. MEINRAD, 
INDIANA. 





Please accept the enclosed offer- 
ing in thanks to Brother Meinrad 
for favor received. A.L.F. (Pa.) 

Please find enclosed an offering 
for a favor from Brother Meinrad. 

N.P. (Ind.) 

Many thanks to Brother Meinrad 
for two special favors received; one 
was a letter long awaited; the other 
a satisfactory medical examination. 

M.S. (Ind.) 

I wish publicly to thank Brother 
Meinrad for favors. 

G.M. (Ill) 

Our son had a severe cold with 
congestion in his head and ears. As 
a result his eardrums became greatly 
inflamed and he ran a temperature 
for nearly two weeks which the doc- 
tor was unable to bring down. We 
asked Brother Meinrad to intercede 
for us and I am glad to say that 
from that time on the temperature 
receded and in a few days was back 
to normal. Our son had no bad 
effects from his illness. 

D.P. (New York) 

Enclosed is Mass offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad for 
avery favor obtained 
through his intercession. Please 
publish this in your magazine THE 
GRAIL. S.M.C. (New York) 

I had neuritis so bad I could hard- 
ly walk. I put stamps of Brother 
Meinrad in my 
third day I could already see that 
he was helping me. Now after 
making a novena I am almost well. 
Please publish. M.M.N. (Ky.) 

I am enclosing offerings for Mas- 
ses in gratitude for great favors re- 
ceived through Brother Meinrad. 

J.R. (Ind.) 

I had a growth on my nose, and 
after using Brother Meinrad’s pic- 
ture and making a novena to him, 
it has disappeared. T.S.W. (Ala.) 

A favor was granted through the 
intercession of Mary Rose Ferron 
and Brother Meinrad. I promised 
publication in THE GRAIL. What- 
ever I have asked in Little Rose’s 
name has been granted me. 

R.M.K. (Calif.) 

The offering is for thanksgiving 

and publication for favor granted. 
A.W. (Ind.) 
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Immaculate Heart of Mary | 
(Our Lady of Fatima and the Rosary) 


LEAFLET CRUSADE 


One of the requests that the Blessed Mother made to the 





shepherd children of Fatima was that she wished devotion to 
her Immaculate Heart made known the world over, and 
that of the Rosary. 

You can help spread these two devotions by ordering 
copies of these two leaflets that have been printed by The 


1 


a wo 


aS 


Grail for this purpose. 
Give copies to your friends and acquaintances. 
supply to give out at your Altar Society, Holy Name Society, 


Order a 


Legion of Mary, and other parish meetings or gatherings. 
Arrange to have copies given out at the church door or free 


from the pamphlet rack. Order a supply for the school 


children. 


aS) Woe 


Promises of the Rosary Leaflets 


$1.00 for 400. 


Immaculate Heart Litanies 


$1.00 for 400. 





(Order the above leaflets from THE GRAIL Office) 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 





CLIMBING UP TO HEAVEN 


by Henry Brenner, O.5.B. 


Copies of this new spiritual book whose theme is to encourage us to keep on the 


way to Heaven are now available. 
This book is to help you to keep from growing cold and unresponsive, by reminding 


you with practical examples and figures, that you are always getting a little farther on 
the way, though you may not notice it, and that eternity is really influencing you more 


and more. Price $1.00 a copy. 


The Grail Office St. Meinrad, Indiana 

















